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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic.—On Friday, the 7th ultimo, a 
deputation from the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
waited upon the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, 
at the Colonial Office, for the purpose of 
presenting an address, praying for the dis- 
allowance of the Jamaica Flogging andJAp- 
prenticeship for Petty Larceny Bills. * 

On Monday, the 24th, Mr. W. E. For- 
ster, M.P., presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, from the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, praying for the repeal of the Aber- 
deen Act.+ 

The Queen has written a letter to the 
widow of the late President Lincoln, ex- 

ressing her sympathy with her, and her 
aa at the crime which has deprived her 
of her husband. 

The news of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination 
was made known in London early in the 
forenoon of Wednesday the 26th ult., and 
created general consternation. 

A Parliamentary return shews that there 
were 18,569 immigrants and liberated Afri- 





* For particulars vide page 105. 
+ Ditto ditto, 106, 





cans introduced into Jamaica from the 
year 1843 to the end of last year; 99,409 
into British Guiana; 40,042 into Trinidad; 
2833 into St. Lucia; 2149 into St. Vincent ; 
3937 into Grenada; 3588 into Antigua; 
1806 into St. Kitt’s; 427 into Nevis; 517 
into Tobago; and 389 into the Bahamas; 
making a total for all the West-India colo- 
nies of 173,666. The emigration to the 
Mauritius was in the same period 313,533, 
The return also shews that from Jamaica 
1844 of those immigrants returned to their 
own countries ; from British Guiana, 5879; 
oe 2680; and from Mauritius, 
78,878. 

The exchange of ratifications of a treaty 
of amity, commerce and navigation, be- 
twen Denmark and Liberia was effected 
by Baron Rosencrantz, Chargé d’Affaires 
of Denmark, and Mr. G. Ralston, Consul- 
General of Liberia, on the 27th March, at 
the Legation of Denmark, in London. 

On Sunday, the 2d ultimo, died, in his 
61st year, after a brief but sharp illness, 
Richard Cobden, the apostle of free-trade, 
the great economical reformer of the cen- 
tury, and the true and staunch friend of 
universal peace. He took a firm stand on 
the question of the American struggle, his 
large sympathies being entirely with the 
friends of negro freedom. During the last 
four years he had several times entered his 
protest against the proceedings of Southern 
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sympathizers, and denounced, as fraught 
with danger to British interests, the fitting 
out, in English ports, of armed cruisers for 
the Confederates, to prey upon peacefully 
engaged American vessels. He also was 
strongly opposed to the Aberdeen Act, and 
stood pledged to support a motion for its 
Repeal. Mr. Cobden was buried on the 
7th, at West Lavington church, near Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, his funeral being attended 
by a vast concourse of persons, including 
two-thirds of the members of the House of 
Commons. He lives, however, enshrined 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 

On Sunday, the 16th ultimo, died, aged 
54, Mr. Samuel Lucas, for many years the 
managing proprietor of the Morning Star. 
Mr. Lucas’ kind disposition and liberal sen- 
timents endeared him to all who had the 
privilege of his acquaintance, and his al- 
most sudden decease was a great shock to 
the circle in which he moved. In connec- 
tion with the anti-slavery movement he 
was chiefly known as having been, from 
the first, prominently associated with the 
London Emancipation Society, having pre- 
sided at the preliminary meeting which re- 
sulted in its formation. His memory is 
held in affectionate remembrance by the 
writer. 

France. —On Tuesday afternoon, the 
18th ultimo, a conference of gentlemen 
interested in the cause of the Freedmen of 
the United States, was held in the apart- 
ments of M. Laboulaye, Rue Taitbout, 
Paris, under the presidency of Prince Al- 
bert de Broglie, eldest son of the Duke de 
Broglie. The occasion was the presence in 
Paris of Levi Coffin and the Rev. Dr. Mas- 
sie, delegated as a deputation by the Lon- 
don Central Committee of the Freedmen’s- 
Aid Association; of the Rev. L. Haynes 
and his son, of the National Freedmen’s- 
Aid Society, New York; and of Mr, A. Al- 
bright, a member of the Birmingham Anti- 
Slavery Society. Some thirty gentlemen 
were present, and the proceedings termi- 
nated in the appointment of a commission, 
consisting of the Prince de Broglie, M. 
Laboulaye, M. Augustin Cochin (author of 
P Histoire de former we le Pasteur de Pres- 
sensé, and M. Henri Martin, the historian, to 
consider and to report upon the best means 
of promoting the movementin behalf of 
the Freedmen. 

On Thursday evening, the 20th, another 
meeting, for the same object, was held at 
the house, Rue de Béranger, of the Rev. 
Guillaume Monod, which was attended 
by a number of pastors of the several 
French Protestant bodies, who concluded 
to bring the subject before the congrega- 
tions of the several denominations, and M. 
Monod agreed to draw up an address to be 
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presented to the pastors generally through- 
out France.* 

Spain.—On Sunday, the 2nd ult., the 
first public meeting for the abolition of 
Slavery in the Spanish Colonies, ever held 
in Spain, assembled in the Hall of Juris- 
prudence, Madrid, when a Society called 
the Spanish Abolitionist Society was for- 
mally constituted. 

The Senate had voted unanimously a 
resolution expressive of their sentiments 
of horror at the assassination of President 
Lincoln, and their sympathy with the 
people of the United States. 

NITED StateEs.-~The crime which has 
plunged the country into grief, and the de- 
monstrations it has evoked, for the moment 
take precedence of even the great events of 
the war. As we have given in other 
columns details of the President’s assassi- 
nation, and devoted some space to a few 
comments upon his character, we simply 
confine our record to stating that Abraham 
Lincoln’s successor, Andrew Johnson, has 
been formally installed, and has taken the 
oaths of office. The deceased President 
will be interred in Illinois, and the funeral 
progress through the States will be marked 
by every sign of public respect. When 
General Lee heard of the event, he shut 
himself up in his chamber, refusing to hear 
details ; and General Ould exclaimed that 
the murder of Lincoln was the true fatal 
blow to the Confederacy, infinitely more 
disastrous than the surrender of Lee’s army. 
The assassin of the President was still at 
large ; but the miscreant who attempted 
Mr. Seward’s life had been captured. The 
Government is said to be in possession of 
precise information, proving the existence 
of an extensive Southern conspiracy, em- 
bracing the removal by assassination of 
every member of the administration, and 
of the leading successful generals. A strong 
guard had been posted about the residence 
of the Hon, C. Sumner. 

The funeral of Mr. Lincoln took place 
on the 22nd ult., when the body left 
Washington on its way to its final resting- 
place in [llinois. It was laid in state, and 
viewed by the citizens of Baltimore for a 
few hours, and then carried to Harrisburg. 
The greatest popular sorrow and respect 
were exhibited along the entire route. 

Mr. Johnson has made a speech, in which 
he intimated that traitors would be 
punished, It was believed that, with the 
exception of two persons, charged with 





* M. Monod was {the author of the admirable 
address from French pastors, which we published 
in our columns about a year ago.—(Ep. A.S.R. 

{ For particulars, see page 108.—(Ep, A.S.R. 
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special crimes, the extreme of punishment 
which will be visited upon certain parties 
would be banishment for life and impvison- 
ment for terms. The general opinion in the 
North seemed to be for a merciful policy 
towards the Southerners. 

William Lloyd Garrison announces 
his intention of discontinuing his anti- 
slavery newspaper, The Liberator, at 
the close of the year, believing the cause 
for which it was established to be won, 
and that there is, therefore, no necessity 
for the journal. 

The question is also mooted of the disso- 
lution of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
which has for thirty-five years so fearlessly, 
so resolutely, and so successfully advocated 
the cause of the slave. The reason given 
is simply that the whole nation has become 
an anti-slavery Society. 

On the 14th ult. the national flag was 
again raised over Fort Sumter, by General 
Anderson, on which occasion addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. W. Beecher, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and George 
Thompson, the latter having been specially 
invited to be present by Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Stanton announces that, after ma- 
ture consideration and consultation with 
General Grant upon the results of the 
recent campaign, the Department has de- 
cided to order the immediate stoppage of 
all drafting and recruiting, the curtail- 
ment of purchases of arms and other war 
matériel, the reduction of general and staff 
officers to the actual necessities of the army, 
and to remove all military restrictions upon 
trade and commerce, so far as may be con- 
sistent with the public safety. General 
Grant arrived in Washington yesterday, 
and re-occupied his head-quarters there. 
He is asserted to have assured Mr. Stanton 
that the military expenses can be immedi- 
ately reduced to the extent of 1,000,000 
dollars per diem, without infringing upon 
necessary efticiency. 

It is said that the Governor of North 
Carolina will shortly convoke the Legisla- 
ture to repeal the Secession Ordinance, and 
restore the State to the Union. 

Both Houses of the Federal Legislature 
of Tennessee have ratified the constitu- 
tional abolition of Slavery. 

The War,—We trust we may say ‘‘ the 
war” is at an end. The long-expected 
battle for Richmond has taken place, Lee 
has been defeated, and the Confederate 
armies are dispersed. 

In our last Summary we stated that the 
movements of Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and of Sherman in North Carolina, 
indicated a pre-concerted plan of action be- 
tween them and Grant. To understand 
the progress of events, it is necessary to 
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follow the movements of the two former 
generals. 

After the capture of Waynesborough, and 
the defeat inflicted upon Early, Sheridan 
continued his route towards Grant’s lines, 
sending out detachments, which destroyed 
bridges, railways, and canals, to within 
twenty miles of Lynchburg. At Scottsville 
he cut the banks of the James river canal, 
letting in the waters and tearing up the 
railway on the banks. He met with no 
opposition. He reached White House on 
the 17th of March, and finally, on the 
21st, crossed the James River, and effected 
his junction with Grant. Meanwhile Scho- 
field, General Sherman’s lieutenant, was 
seeking to effect a junction with him, Sher- 
man remaining inactive at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, though ready to move at 
a moment’s notice. On the 19th and 20th, 
Schofield being at Goldsborough, the Con- 
federate General Johnston attacked Sher- 
man at Bentonville, whither the latter had 
felt his way; but the contest ended in 
the repulse of the Confederate leader, en- 
abling Sherman to join Schofield on the 
22nd, by moving round his right flank. On 
the 27th he repaired to City Point, where 
a council of war was held, at which Pre- 
sident Lincoln and Generals Grant, Meade, 
Sheridan, and Ord were present. It was 
probably at this meeting that the final plan 
of action was determined upon. 

But on the 25th, Grant had already been 
attacked by Lee. With a view to seize an 
important position, commanding Grant’s 
military railway from City Point, if he had 
succeeded in which he would have com- 
pelled the abandonment of the whole Fe- 
deral line south of the Appomattox, Lee 
made a sudden and fierce assault upon Fort 
Steadman, which, with two minor works, 
he captured. Grant, however, retook them 
after a desperate and bloody fight, pushing 
his advantage, and in turn seizing and 
holding White Oak Road, being one mile 
in advance of his previous position. In 
accordance with his instructions, Sheridan 
was now moving, with his forces, in the 
rear of Lee, having been further strength- 
ened by Ord’s troops, the united forces ad- 
vancing towards Burkesville Junction by 
Hatcher’s Run. For many days, therefore, 
before the final struggle, Grant’s detach- 
ments were feeling their way towards the 
vital points of Lee’s position, and there en- 
sued much desultory skirmishing. On the 
29th March, Sheridan, with his whole 
strength, was rapidly :naking for Dinwiddie 
Court-house, with the object of cutting 
Lee off from the South Side railway, and 
on the 31st commenced the great battle of 
Five Forks, fifteen miles west of Peters- 
burg. General Lee’s troops fought with 
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extraordinary fury, and held their ground 
tenaciously; but Grant, seeing the moment 
had arrived for a forward movement, massed 
his forces, and commanded a general ad- 
vance against Lee’s front, whilst Sheridan 
pressed him still harder in the flank. This 
forward movement took place on Sunday 
the 2nd ult.: the fighting became most 
desperate, but the persistency of Sheridan 
resulted in success: the Confederate line 
was pierced at many points, and the South 
Side railway seized. The Confederates then 
retired to their entrenchments about Peters- 
burg, but quitted them during the night. 
On the morning of the 3rd, Grant disco- 
vered that they were gone, and at the same 
time Generai Weitzel, in command of the 
black troeps, ascertained that Richmond 
had also been abandoned, after having been 
fired in several places. General Grant im- 
mediately set off in one direction, in pur- 
suit of the retiring army, General Sheri- 
dan pursuing in another. 

On the 6th Sheridan overtook Lee at 
Farmville, on the road to Lynchburg, when 
he attacked and routed him, capturing se- 
veral thousand prisoners, among whom 
were Generals Ewell, Kurshaw, Button, De 
Barry, Coarse, and Curtis Lee, with 14 
cannon and a large nwuber of waggons. 
Finally, on the 9th, in consequence of a 
communication from General Grant, with 
a view to stop the effusion of more blood, 
General Lee, totally defeated, and his army 
scattered, all but a remnant, surrendered 
it and himself to his victorious rival, who, 
in the terms of the capitulation, shewed 
himself truly generous and noble. The 
soldiers were disbanded to their respective 
homes, on the parole of their officers, and 
the latter were paroled. It was reported 
that out of 75,000 men Lee had under his 
command before the battle which resulted 
in his defeat, he had only about 25,000 to 
surrender, having lost the remainder by 
death, desertions after the conflict, and 
capture. It was reported that Lee intended 
to counsel Johnston to give up, as the 
contest could not be resumed with any 
hope of ultimate success. Johnston was 
being pursued by Sherman, and the news 
of his surrender was hourly looked for. 

In addition to the above great victory, 
success had attended the Federal arms at 
Mobile, which, after a fortnight of hard 
fighting, had surrendered to General Canby 
on the 12th ult., with 2938 prisoners, forty- 
five guns, and four mortars. 

General Stoneman had also defeated the 
Confederate General Gardiner, at Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, capturing all his 
artillery, making 1164 prisoners, including 
53 officers, and dispersed the remaining 
force. 
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Raleigh, North Carolina, had also been 
taken on the 12th, and Mr. Vance, the Go- 
vernor, made a prisoner. 

West InpiEs.—Jamaica—Mr. Under- 
hill, one of the Secretaries of the London 
Baptist Missionary Society, has addressed 
a letter to Mr. Cardwell, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, which, having been re- 
printed in the Jamaica newspapers, is ex- 
citing a lively discussion. Mr. Underhill 
dwells upon what he considers to be the 
radical causes of the distress prevalent 
amongst the peasantry, and of the alleged 
increase of crime, and makes certain sug- 
gestions to remedy existing evils. His alle- 
gations and his suggestions are the theme 
of much comment. It would appear that the 
former are scarcely exaggerated, and that 
the latter have a practical value. 

Dominica, — The Dominican press is 
earnestly protesting against a Bill in pro- 
gress through the Legislature, and which 
had been passed through its two first stages, 
with most indecent haste, having for its 
object to change the form of Government 
by abolishing the elective franchise, con- 
verting the colony into one under Crown 
Government, and, thirdly, depriving the 
people of their chartered privileges. Public 
meetings had been held in different parts 
of the island, at which resolutions had been 
adopted, denouncing the measure in the 
strongest terms, and appealing to the home 
authorities against it. 

Cuba.—In the last ten years, 71 vessels 
have arrived at the port of Havana, from 
the East Indies, which brought 24,643 
Asiatic labourers, and they lost before their 
arrival 4134 of the number taken on board. 
Of these 71 vessels, 2 were British and 13 
American. The loss of life of the coolies 
brought in Portuguese ships was only 2} 
per cent.; in American ships it was 12 per 
cent.; in French ships, 137; in British, 
147; in Peruvian, 38}. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Thursday, 27th April.) 
ASSASSINATION OF MR. LINCOLN. 


Eanrt Russkxv gave notice that on Monday next 
he would move an address to the Crown ex- 
pressing the sorrow and indignation of the House 
at the assassination of the President of the 
United States, and praying Her Majesty to con- 
vey the expression of those feelings to the Go- 
vernment of the United States. 

The Eart of Derpy hoped that tho Govern- 
ment had taken pains to ascertain that there was 
nothing unusual—he did not say unprecedented, 
because the circumstances were almost unprece- 
dented; Lut he hoped that the Government had 
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taken pains to ascertain that there was nothiug 
in the form of the motion rendering it in the 
slightest degree doubtful whether a unanimous 
assent would be given by the House to the motion 
as proposed. With regard to the substance of 
the motion, he was quite certain that the expres- 
sion of sorrow and indignation for the atrocious 
act committed in the United States would not 
only meet with the unanimous assent of their 
lordship’s House, but would represent the feeling 
of every man, woman, and child in Her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

Earl Russett remarked that the noble lord 
was correct in saying that the circumstances 
were happily unprecedented, and he hoped that 
there would be nothing in the form of the motion 
which would cause objection to be taken to it. 


(Monday, 1st May.) 


Earl Russet, in moving an humble address 
to Her Majesty, to express the sorrow and the in- 
dignation of the House at the assassination of 
the President of the United States, and to pray 
Her Majesty to communicate these sentiments 
on the part of the House to the Government of 
the United States, said: I feel sure that in this 
case your lordships will feel entire sympathy 
with ‘Her Majesty. Her Majesty has already 
directed me to express to the Government of the 

~United States the shock which she felt at the 
intelligence lately received, her abhorrence of a 
criminal guilty of so deep and horrible a crime, 
and her sympathy for the Government of the 
United States. Her Majesty, I should add, has 
been pleased to write a letter to Mrs. Lincoln, 
expressing her sympathy with that lady. I 
think your lordships will agree with me that in 
modernetimes there has hardly been a crime so 
abhorrent to every one. During the whole 
period for which he had held office Mr. Lincoln 
had borne his faculties meekly, and had con- 
tinued to do so up to the time when he was so 
foully murdered at the theatre where he was 
sitting. ‘There are circumstances connected 
with this crime which increase its atrocity. 
Mr. Lincoln was a man who, although he was 
not conspicuous before his election, has, from 
the time of his election, displayed a cha- 
racter of so much integrity, sincerity, and 
straightforwardness, and at the same time of so 
much kindness, that if any one had been able to 
alleviate the suffering and the animosity which 
must prevail during a civil war, I believe 
Mr. Lincoln was the man to have done it. It 
was remarked of him that he was always opposed 
to harsh and severe measures, and the com- 
manders of his armies often complained, that 
after they had directed measures which they 


considered just and prudent, the late President | 


frequently interefered to temper their severity. 
Sueh was the man who wus peculiarly fitted for 
the post which Mr. Lincoln occupied. The 
armies of the United States were entrusted to 
other hands; and it was those commanders who 
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the success of those armies, and of the cause of 
which he was the symbol. But although it was not 
for him to lead the armies, it would have been his 
to temper the pride of victory, to assuage the 
misfortunes of his adversaries, and especially to 
shew respect for that valour on the opposite side 
which had been conspicuously displayed, and for 
which I feel convinced that Mr. Lincoln had a 
genuine respect. President Lincoln had an au- 
thority which no one else can have to temper the 
exasperation which must always exist at the 
close of such a contest as that which has been 
carried on in America for the last four years. 
On one question the United States will have a 
most difficult task to perform—lI allude to the 
question of Slavery. At the beginning of the 
war Mr. Lincoln declared he had no right by 
the Constitution to interfere with Slavery. At 
a later period he made a kind of decree as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, by which he proposed that in 
certain States the slaves should be entirely freed ; 
and subsequently he proposed, as he was con- 
stitutionally competent to propose, that there 
should be an alteration in the Constitution of the 
United States, by which holding persons to 
labour by compulsory means should be hereafter 
forbidden. Many persons who are eager for the 
abolition of Slavery have found great fault with 
him for his tardiness in dealing with this sub- 
ject ; but I recollect Lord Macaulay once observ- 
ing, that although it would have been a great 
blessing if the penal laws against Catuolics 
had been abolished in the time of Sir Robert 
Walpole, yet that Sir Robert Walpole would 
have been mad to propose such a measure. So 
I believe that Mr. Lincoln was perfectly justified 
in delaying the time at which that great altera- 


' tion in the law should take place; but, whatever 


we may think on this subject, we must say that 
the death of President Lincoln deprives the 
United States of a leader whose temper would 
dispose him to propose such measures as would 
make this change acceptable, and might pre- 
serve the peace of that great Republic under an 
entirely new organization. I think we must all 
sympathize with the people of the United States 
under this misfortune, and must also hope that 
he who has succeeded, according to the American 
constitution, to the powers of the late President, 
may be enabled to overcome the obstacles which 
beset his path, both in regard to the conciliation 
of his opponents, aud to the new organization of 
the State, and may restore the prosperity of the 
great Republic over which he is President. At 
the commencement of this conflict I had occasion 
to say that I did not believe that that great Re- 
public of America would perish in this conflict. 
My noble friend at the head of the Government 
had lately occasion to disclaim any feeling of 
jealousy or hostility in regard to the prosperity 
of the United States. ‘The course pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government during the civil war 
has been one of neutrality, There have been 
difficulties which have occurred to us, and diffi- 


were chiefly responsible for making them suc- | culties which have occurred to the United States, 
cessful against those with whom they contended. | in maintaining the peacefulness of the relations 
But the moment had come when those armies | between the two countries ; but those difficulties 
were successful, and undoubtedly the reputation | have always been treated with temper and mode- 
of President Lincoln was greatly increased by | ration, both on this side of the Atlantic and on 
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the other. I trust that temper and moderation 
will continue to prevail. And I can assure the 
House, that as we have been always guided by a 
wish to let the people and Government of Ame- 
rica settle for themselves, without interference of 
ours, the conflict of armies, so likewise, during 
the time that may be required to restore peace 
and tranquillity to the country, we shail equally 
refrain from any kind of interference or inter- 
vention, and shall trust that the efforts made 
will be successful, and that that great Republic 
will flourish in the enjoyment of that prosperity 
which she has so long enjoyed. It is not for me 
to speculate on the course that may be pursued 
by the new President. All I can say is, that, in 
regard to this great crime, the Crown and people 
of this country feel the deepest sympathy with 
the people of the United States; and that our 
relations of kindred with the people of the United 
States make us feel their misfortunes more than 
<> Saggemeaeas of any country on the face of the 
globe. 

The Earl of Dersy, after stating that he 
would waive any objection to the form of the 
address rather than that there should appear to 
be any difference of opinion on this subject, 
said: In agreeing to this address, expressing 
abhorrence of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, 
your lordships will only follow the universal 
expression of opinion ihat has taken place from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. If there 
be in the United States any persons who, misled 
by our having expressed no opinion as a nation 
on the conflict in which they have been engaged, 
or by the opinions that have been expressed by 
individuals, have been induced to believe that 
there was in this country a feeling unfriendly to 
the United States, those persons can hardly, I 
think, have a more conclusive proof of the erro- 
neousness of their opinion than the unanimous 
declaration of Parliament following that which 
Her Majesty has been advised to make to the 
Government of the United States, Her Majesty’s 
letter to Mrs. Lincoln, and the voluntary and 
spontaneous expression of opinion which has 

ready taken plece on the part of the great 
towns and communities from one end of the 
country to the other. Whatever other mis- 
fortunes may follow upon this unfortunate and 
detestable crime, | hope one good result may 
follow, and that the manner in which it has 
been received in this country will satisfy the 
people of the United States that her Majesty's 
subjects one and all deplore and condemn the 
crime which has been committed, and sympathize 
deeply with the grief wiich it has inspired. For 
the crime itself there is no palliation to be 
offered. There may be differences of opinion as 
to the merits of the two parties—one contending 
for empire (1 borrow the expression from the 
noble earl opposite ; but there is and can be no 
difference of opinion as to this crime, or as to 
the fact that any cause would be desecrated 
which it was attempted to promote by a measure 
80 infamous as the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. 
If it could be supposed that the Confederate 
Government sympathized with—nay, if they did 
not express abhorrence of—such a crime, I 
should say, that they had committed what is 
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said to be worse than a crime—a gross blunder; 
for a cause that submitted to be supported by 
assassination, in the face of the civilized world, 
would be deprived of all sympathy on the part of 
those who might heretofore have regarded it with 
kindly feelings. But I am perfectly satisfied 
that this detestable step of assassination is so 
entirely opposed to the whole spirit in which the 
South have conducted this struggle—the bold, 
courageous, manly, and forbearing courage which 
they have adopted—that they cannot be guilty 
of the crime or the blunder of planning or sanc- 
tioning a deed which would inflict so serious an 
injury on their own cause. I will not follow the 
noble lord even into his slight discussion of the 
internal conflicts of the United States; I will 
not discuss the difficulties which at the present 
moment attend the question of Slavery; I will 
not express any opinion as to whether the late 
defeats, so apparently fatal to the cause of the 
South, have produced or are likely to lead to the 
early termination of the war. In whatever way 
that war can be terminated, it must be the desire 
of every one that it may be terminated speedily, 
and that the further effusion of blood may be 
arrested. But I agree with the noble earl in 
lamenting the loss of a man who conducted the 
affairs of his country, under circumstances of 
great difficulty, with singular moderation and 
prudence, and seemed bent upon trying to the, 
utmost a system as conciliatory as was consis- 
tent with the prosecution of the great war ia 
which he was engaged. I think that the death 
of such a man, in such a manner, and at such 
a time, is matter not only of the deepest regret, 
but is also ascrious misfortune to the country 
over which he presided. I can only hope that, 
notwithstanding some ominous expressions which 
have fallen from him, his successcr may be dis- 
posed to follow the wise and salutary course 
which I believe that, on the prospect of success, 
President Lincoln had determined upon follow- 
ing. If a different course be pursued, I am 
satisfied that the adoption of such a course can 
only lead to a further protraction of the horrors 
of eivil war, inducing the South by the strongest 
of all motives—that of despair—to fight on to 
bitter end, and to suffer extermination rather 
than submit to the terms imposed upon them by 
their conquerors. On every ground there is the 
deepest cause for lamenting the occurrence which 
has taken place; and I am quite sure that, in- 
dependently of all political motives—but not 
saying that political motives do not enter into 
our thoughts—I am only pronouncing the una- 
nimous feeling of the country and of this House 
in expressing my horror, detestatlon, and ab- 
horrence of the crime by which the late Presi- 
dent of the United States was deprived of life. 


Lord SrratrrorD De Repcuirre briefly ex- 
pressed his horror of the assassination of Mr. 
Lincoln, and his hope that the feeling univer- 
sally displayed by all classes in England would 
tend to cement the friendship between this 
country and the United States. 


The address was then agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Monday, 24th April.) 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. W. E. Forster presented a Petition from 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, praying for the repeal of the 
Aberdeen Act.* 


(Thursday, 27th April.) 
ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Sir G. Grey said,—In order to give this 
House an opportunity of expressing those feel- 
ings which ] am sure every member entertains, 
and which pervade the whole country, with 
reference to the assassination of the President of 
the United States, in the absence of my noble 
friend at the head of the Government, I beg to 
give notice that on Monday next he will move a 
humble address to Her Majesty, expressing the 
feelings of deep sorrow and indignation with 
which we have heard of the perpetration of that 
atrocious crime, and our sympathy with the 
Government and people of the United States, 
and humbly praying that in any communication 
which Her Majesty may make to the Govern- 
ment of that country, she may be graciously 
pleased at the same time to convey a strong 
feeling of condolence on the part of this House. 


Monday, 1st May. 


Sir G. Grey rose and said—I very much re- 
gret the unavoidable absence of my noble friend 
at the head of the Government, in whose name 
notice was given of a motion for an ** Address to 
the Crown to express the sorrow and indignation 
of this House at the assassination of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and to pray Her 
Majesty to communicate those sentiments, on the 
part of the House of Commons, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” I very much regret, 
for the cause I havo stated, that this duty de- 
volves upon me. LI feel, however, it is compara- 
tively unimportant by whom that motion is 
made, because I am contident that the address is 
one which will meet with the cordial and unani- 
mous support of the House. When, a few days 
ago, the news of the assassination of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and of the attempted 
assassination—I hope we may now say the un- 
successful attempt at the assassination—of Mr. 
Seward reached this country, the first impression 
was that the intelligence could not be true. It 
was hoped by every one that no person could be 
found capable of committing a crime so atrocious. 
But when the truth was forced upon us—when 
we could no longer entertain any doubt of the 
correctness of the facts of the case—the feeling 
that succeeded was one of deep and universal 
sorrow, horror, and indignation. We felt as if 
some great calamity had befallen ourselves. In 
the civil war—the existence and the long con- 
tinuance of which we had so sincerely deplored— 
it is well known that the Government of this 
country, acting, as I believe, in accordance with 
the all but unanimous—perhaps I ought to say 
the unanimous— feeling of the country had ob- 
served a strict and impartial neutrality. But it 
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is notorious—and it could not be otherwise in a 
great community like this—that different opi- 
nions have been entertained with regard to the 
question at issue between the Northern and 
Southern States of America. And while I be- 
lieve that the sympathies of the majority of the 
country have been with the North—I desire to 
avoid every thing likely to create dissent upon 
such an occasion — but I may say, that in 
this free country different opinions have been 
entertained, different sympathies evoked, and the 
freest expression has been given, as it ought to 
be given, to those different opinions. I am sure 
I will not excite any difference of opinion when I - 
say that, in the presence of that great crime 
has sent a thrill of horror through all that heard 
of it, those conflicting sympathies have been sup- 
pressed. I am anxious to say this at once, be- 
cause I entertain the strongest confidence that 
the crime will be regarded with the same degree 
of horror by every man of position in the South- 
ern States, as it has been throughout the world 
generally. We may all, therefore, whatever our 
opinions are with regard to the past—whatever 
our sympathies—cordially unite in expressing our 
abhorrence of the crime, and in tendering our sym- 
pathy to that nation which is now mourning the 
loss of its trusted and chosen chief, struck down 
by the hand of an assassin at the most critical 
period of its history. Whilst lamenting the loss 
of life which has been the inevitable consequence 
of the war, it is impossible, whatever our sympa- 
thies many have been, to withheld our admira- 
tion of the many gallant deeds which have been 
performed, or from those acts of heroism which 
have been displayed by both parties in the con- 
test. And it is a matter of bitter reflection that 
the page of history which will record those gal- 
lant achievements—the deeds of men who have 
shed their blood and laid down their lives— 
should be stained by the record of a crime such 
as we are now deploring. A new era seemed at 
hand—the time had come when there was reason 
to hope that the war might speedily be brought 
to a conclusion. Victory had crowned the efforts 
of the statesmen and of the armies of the Fe- 
derals, and all of us entertained a feeling of 
relief on being able to turn from the records of 
the sanguine contest to that correspondence 
which had recently passed between the generals 
commanding the hostile armies. And I know 
that Mr. Lincoln, as President of the United 
States, warranted the hope, I may say the expec- 
tation—and I have reason to believe that expec- 
tation would not have been disappointed—that 
in the hour of victory and in the triumph of 
success he would have shewn that wise forbear- 
ance and that generous consideration which 
would have added tenfold lustre to the fame that 
he had already acquired amidst the varying for- 
tunes of the war. Unhappily we have not had 
the opportunity of making that addition to Mr. 
Lincoln’s reputation, but let us hope we may 
indeed expect that the good sense and right 
feeling of those upon whom the discharge of those 
arduous and difficult duties in this conjuncture 
of affairs has devolved, will, in addition to their 
own good feelings of respect and veneration for 
the memory of him they are mourning, lead 
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them to act in the same spirit, and follow the 
Same counsels, as those which we have good reason 
to believe would have guided the conduct of Mr. 
Lincoln had he survived to continue the work 
which he begun. Sir, I believe I am only ex- 
pressing the general opinion when I say that no- 
thing would give greater satisfaction to this coun- 
try than to see that, by conciliation, the union of the 
North and South was again accomplished, espe- 
cially if it can be accomplished by common consent, 
and free from that which has been the weakness of 
all nations, the curse and disgrace of Slavery. Sir, 
I wish, if that were possible, for us to convey to 
the people of the United States an adequate idea 
of the depth and universality of the feelings 
which this sad event has occasioned in this coun- 
try. From the highest to the lowest there has 
been one oye | entertained. Her Majesty's 
Minister at Washington will, in obedience to the 
Queen’s commands, convey to the Government 
of the United States the expression of the feelings 
of her Majesty and of Her Majesty's Government 
on this deplorable event ; and Her Majesty, with 
that tender consideration which she has always 
evinced for the sorrows and sufferings of others, 
whatever their rank or station, has with her own 
hand written a letter to Mrs. Lincoln, conveying 
the heartfelt sympathy of a widow to a widow 
suffering from the overwhelming calamity that 
has so suddenly come upon her. From every 
part of England, from every c!ass of the com- 
munity, one voice has arisen—a voice of abhor- 
rence at the crime, and of sympathy for and 
interest in that great country which has this 
great loss to mourn. From the British residents 
in the United States nothing less than the ex- 
pression of their sympathy could have been ex- 
pected, and we read that our British North- 
American colonies are vieing with each other to 
give expression to the same sentiments of sympa- 
thy. And not only is it from men of that race 
which is connected with the inhabitants of the 
United States by the ties of origin, language, 
and blocd, that a feeling of this kind arises; but 
I believe that every country in Europe is giving 
expression to the same sentiments, and send- 
ing them to the Government of the United 
States. Iam sure, therefore, I am not wrong 
in —— oe that this House, in the name of 
the people of England, of the people of Scotland, 
and of the people of Ireland, is anxious to record 
its expression of the general feeling, and to have 
that expression of opinion conveyed to that Go- 
vernment. Of this I am confident, that this 
House could never more fully or more adequately 
represent the feclings of the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of this United Kingdom than by agreeing 
to the address which it is now, Sir, my duty to 
move, expressing to her Majesty our sorrow and 
indignation at the assasination of the President 
of the United States, and praying her Majesty 
that on communicating her own sentiments to 
the Government of that country upon this de- 
plorable event, she will express at the same 
time, onthe part of this House, their abhor- 
rence of the crime, and their sympathy with the 
Government and the people of the United States 
on the deep affliction into which they have been 
plunged. The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
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formally moving the adoption of the address. 

‘* Mr. DisRAELI,who was greeted with cheers, 
said—Sir, there are rare instances when the 
sympathy of a nation approaches those tenderer 
feelings that are supposed to be peculiar to the 
individual, and to form the happy privilege of 
private life, and I think this one of them. Under 
all circumstances we should have lamented the 
catastrophe at Washington; under all circum- 
stances we should have shuddered at the means 
by which it was accomplished; but in the cha- 
racter of the victim, and in the accessories{of his 
latest moments,there is something so homely and 
so innocent, that it takes the subject, as it were, 
out of the pomp of history and the ceremonial of 
diplomacy. It touches the heart of nations, and 
appeals to the domestic sentiments of mankind. 
Sir, whatever may be the various and varying 
opinions in this House and in the country gene- 
rally on the policy of the late President of the 
United States, upon this I think all must be 
agreed, that in a trial which, perhaps more than 
any other, tested the moral qualities of the man, 
he performed his duty with simplicity and 
strength. Nor is it possible, Sir, for the people 
of England to forget at this moment that he 
sprang from the same fatherland, and spoke the 
same mother tongue. Sir, when crimes of this 
character are perpetrated the public mind is apt 
to fall into gloom and perplexity, and that has 
arisen because it is as ignorant of the causes as 
it is of the consequences of such acts; but it is 
our part, I think, to reassure them under any 
unreasoning panic and despondency. Assassina- 
tion has never changed the history of the world. 
I will not refer to instances of remote antiquity, 
though an accident has made the most memora- 
ble example of those times familiar at this mo- 
ment to the mind and memory of most gentle- 
men present; but even the costly sacrifice of a 
Cesar did not propitiate the inexorable destiny 
of his country. In more modern times, with 
whose feelings we are more familiar, who were 
animated and influenced by the same interests 
as ourselves, the violent deaths of two heroic 
men, Henry IV. of France and the Prince of 
Orange, are conspicuous illustrations of this 
great truth; therefore, when at this moment I 
second an address to the Crown, I express on my 
own part, and I hope on the part of every mem- 
ber of the House, feelings of unaffected and pro- 
found sympathy with the citizens of the United 
States at the untimely end of their elected chief. 
I would rather take this opportunity of express- 
ing my fervent hope, that from these awful years 
of trial, of which not the least is this violent de- 
mise, the various populations of North America 
may come out elevated and chastened—rich in 
that accumulated wisdom, and strong in that dis- 
ciplined energy, which a young nation can only 
acquire in a protracted and perilous struggle. 
Then will be open to them again, not merely the 
same course of power and prosperity which they 
have before pursued, but they will pursue that 
course of prosperity for the general happiness of 
mankind. It is with these feelings, Sir, that I 
now second the address to the Crown. 

‘The motion for the address was then agreed to. 
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MONDAY, MAY 1, 1865. 
OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 
Tue Annual Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society will be held 
on Monday evening, the 29th of the pre- 
sent month, at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate Street, E.C. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., President 
of the Society, in the chair. 

C. Buxton, Esq., M.P.; W. E. Forster, 
Esq., M.P.; Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. ; 
Dr. F. Tomkins, Barrister-at-law, recently 
from the United States, thie Revs. Dr. Cur- 
wen and Dr. Scotts (Cincinnatti), are 
amongst those who will address the meeting. 

The chair will be taken at half-past six. 





THE JAMAICA FLOGGING BILL. 


In our last Number we briefly commented 
upon the Bill for re-introducing flogging 
for petty larceny, recently adopted by the 
Jamaica Legislature. The Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
adopted a memorial to Mr. Cardwell, pray- 
ing for the disallowance of the measure, 
and the same was presented to him on the 
7th ultimo, by a deputation,. consisting of 
Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P.; Mr. H. Sterry, 
Mr. Edmund Sturge, Mr. Frederick, Whee- 
ler, and L. A. Chamerovzow. Subjoined 
is the text. 
MEMORIAL TO MR. CARDWELL. 


To the Right Honourable Epwarp Carp- 
WELL, M.P., Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

S1r,—The attention of theCommittee ofthe 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
has been called to two Bills which have 
recently been passed by the Legislature of 
the Island of Jamaica; one authorizes 
the infliction of corporal punishment in 
certain cases of larceny; the other em- 
powers Justices of the Peace to apprentice 
persons under the age of sixteen years, who 
are convicted of petty larceny. Both have 
passed the House of Assembly, and will be 
remitted, in due course, for the approval of 

Her Majesty’s Government. These Bills 

are considered, by persons of good position 

and influence in the island, to be repugnant 
to all principles of British legislation, and 
their enforcement would, it is feared, be 
productive of such disastrous consequences, 
that an earnest appeal has been made to 
the Committee to use their influence to ob- 
tain the disallowance of the said measures, 
by the supreme authorities at home. 

The Committee of the British and Fo- 
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| reign Anti-Slavery Society—one of whose 


duties is to watch over and protect the 
rights and interests of the coloured popu- 
lation of our colonies — have given due 
consideration to the chief objections which 
have been raised to these Bills, and coin- 
cide in the opinions which have been ex- 
pressed, of their mischievous and danger- 
ous tendency. 

In the first place, flogging as a punish- 
ment for a petty offence is in itself to 
be strenuously deprecated ; but where, as in 
the case of Jamaica, the whip is the symbol 
of Slavery, its employment there is to be 
unhesitatingly condemned under any cir- 
cumstances, as tending to revive the recol- 
lection of past injuries, and to remind |the 
people of a condition from which the philan- 
thropy of the British nation happily res- 
cued them. 

In the second place, according to this 
Bill, the court-order for flogging in- 
volves the infliction of the punishment in 
a public place, in the presence of two plan- 
tation constables, who are to receive two 
shillings and sixpence for the day they at- 
tend at court, at the conviction of an of- 
fender. This reward gives them a direct 
interest, not in the prevention or repres- 
sion of crime, but in the perpetuation of 
offences of this particular class, with the 
temptation to multiply and to magnify the 
cases. 

In the third place, the Act referred to 
sets forth that the number of lashes shall 
not exceed fifty: under the laws, evenduring 
Slavery, the number was limited to thirty- 
nine. There is obvious barbarity and de- 
gradation in this aggravation of punish- 
ment, which, further, establishes a con- 
trast more favourable to a condition of 
Slavery than of freedom. 

In the fourth place, by a series of enact- 
ments, spreading over some years, minor 
trespasses have been gradually coitverted, 
on repetition, into larcenies, and larcenies 
have been defined to include such acts as 
cane-cutting and cane-stealing. But the 
stealing of the sugar-cane, when gathered in 
the mill-yard for grinding, is alone legally 
cane-larceny; whereas the severing of the 
sugar-cane when growing, and the taking 
of it away, was not so considered in the 
time of Slavery, the people having been long 
accustomed to a moderate indulgence in the 
latter practice, as a privilege of their con- 
dition, which was even extended to include 
canes already cut and in the mill-yard. 
Under these circumstances, and in pre- 
sence of so long-established and so gene- 
rally prevalent a custom, it is obvious that 
the Flogging Bill virtually amounts to an 
enactment for inflicting corporal punish- 
ment almost indiscriminately upon all the 
necessitous people of a sugar plantation, 
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In the fifth place, the penalty of appren- 
ticeship for a term, to be inflicted upon an 
offender convicted of petty larceny, is a re- 
vival of involuntary servitude or Slavery, 
limited only as to time, against which the 
Committee do most energetically protest, 
as a flagrant violation of the spirit of the 
Abolition Act. 

The Committee are informed that the dis- 
trict prisons have been already filled with 
girls and boys, who have been summarily 
convicted of cane-cutting, and who would 
probably be the first victims of the new laws. 

The people of Jamaica, the Committee 
would submit, are of a most excitable na- 
ture, and susceptible of being easily wrought 
upon by designing or misguided persons; 
and it is obviously unwise to afford them 
an apparent justification for violating pub- 
lic order, by putting into force laws which 
not only punish but degrade the offender. 
In such case the responsibility must be 
held to rest upon the promoters of such 
laws, 

It is seriously apprehended that the en- 
forcement of the enactments in question 
will certainly lead to disorder and riot, asin 
the case of the turnpike disturbances, some 
seven years ago; or even to bloodshed, as 
in the occurrences which took place on the 
Ist of August 1859. 

The Committee allude to these memora- 
ble instances of insubordination to law, 
arising out of circumstances in themselves 
comparatively trivial, to illustrate their ar- 
gument, that the people of Jamaica would 
be likely to resist, in a most determined 
and dangerous manner, the application of 
enactments calculated so painfully to re- 
mind them of their former degraded con- 
dition, with all its brutalizing aceompani- 
ments. 

The Committee are aware of the allega- 
tion, that the practice of cane-cutting has 
degenefated of late into wholesale cane- 
stealing from plantations. They would not 
be understood as pleading for the exercise 
of undue leniency for offences commit- 
ted by the coloured people, but would 
urge the tempering of justice with mercy, 
and, in the present instance, the sub- 
stitution of measures not open to the 
charge of inhumanity, and more in ac- 
cordance with the principles and practice of 
British jurisprudence. 

The Committee most respectfully urge 
these various considerations upon your 
notice, and earnestly beg that the enact- 
ments referred to may be disallowed. 

(Signed) 

Samuet Gurney, President. 
GR. Axsop, Chairman of Committee. 
L. A. CHaMERovzow, Secretary. 
27 New Broad Street, E.C., 
London, 3rd April, 1865. | 
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REPEAL OF THE ABERDEEN ACT. 


On Monday the 24th ultimo, Mr, W. E. 
Forster presented to the House of Com- 
mons, on behalf of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, a 
petition for the repeal of the Aberdeen 
Act, of which the following is the text: 


PETITION. 


lo the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom in Parliament assem- 
bled. 


The Respectful Petition of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 

SHEWETH,—; 

Tuat the principal object of this Society 
is to promote the extinction of the Slave- 
trade and Slavery throughout the world. 

TuHat the Society seeks to attain its 
object by the employment exclusively of 
moral and pacific means. 

Tat it has no political purpose to serve 
in advocating measures tending to the ac- 
complishment of this end, and therefore 
none in opposing such as appear to it cal- 
culated to impede the same. 

Tuar Your Petitioners have noticed, 
with extreme pain, the continuance of the 
slave-trade from Africa to Cuba, and with 
corresponding satisfaction its total cessa- 
tion to Brazil. 

Tat Your Petitioners ascribe this last- 
named circumstance to the determination 
of the Brazilian Government to suppress 
the African slave-trade; and they believe 
that the measures which it has adopted for 
this purpose, would have been introduced 
earlier, had the Brazilian or anti-slavery 
party, as contra-distinguished from the Por- 
tuguese or pro-Slavery party, been earlier 
able to secure political power, and the con- 
sequent direction of public affairs. 

Tuat Your Petitioners are informed, 
upon good authority, that the anti-slavery 
party in Brazil is large and influential, 
is anxious to effect the emancipation of 
the slaves, and is gaining ground, stimu- 
lated by the rapid progress of events in 
the United States. 

Tuat Your Petitioners consider it is 
highly desirable to encourage the develop- 
ment of anti-slavery principles in Brazil, 
by accepting, in the frankest spirit, the 
later action of the Brazilian Government 
for the suppression of the slave-trade ; by 
giving it the fullest credit for sincerity of 
purpose in this direction, and by removing 
all causes of discouragement to further 
effort. 

Tuat Your Petitioners believe that the 
Statute 8th and 9th Victoria, cap. 112, 
more commonly known as the Aberdeen 
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Act, is calculated to irritate the Brazilian 
people, and actually operates most prejudi- 
cially, by checking the development of anti- 
slavery feeling and action, its retention 
being an affront and an injustice, inasmuch 
as the African slave-trade to Brazil has 
now been totally extinguished for upwards 
of thirteen years, and its revival is affirmed 
by all parties, including the late British 
Minister at Rio, to be “impossible.” 

Taat Your Petitioners consider them- 
selves justified in soliciting Your Honour- 
able House to repeal the Aberdeen Act; 
first, on the broad ground that the purpose 
for which it was enacted has been long 
since accomplished ; and, secondly, because 
at the time the Act was passed, the Earl of 
Aberdeen distinctly pledged himself to re- 
commend Parliament to repeal it, when 
‘either the slave-trade to Brazil should 
have entirely ceased, or when the Brazilian 
Government should have entered into an 
engagement with Great Britain jointly to 
carry into execution the declared intention 
of the parties to the Convention of 1826.” 

Tuat Your Petitioners submit there is 
not, under these and the present circum- 
stances of the country, any pretext what- 
ever for requiring the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to conclude a slave-trade treaty with 
Great Britain, as this is asking it to enter 
into an engagement for the suppression of 
an evil which not only does not exist, but 
which, it is emphatically stated, cannot be 
revived. 

That the history of the slave-trade de- 
monstrates, that Conventions and Treaties 
have had little appreciable influence in 
suppressing this traffic; in illustration of 
which Your Petitioners would instance its 
actual continuance to Cuba, in defiance 
of existing treaties with Spain, and also 
the extent to which it was formerly 
carried on to Brazil, until the Government 
of that country summarily suppressed it, 
by making it piracy, and punishing 
offenders. 

That Your Petitioners, regarding with 





anxious interest the progress of events in 
the United States, deem it of the utmost 
importance to the advancement of the anti- | 
slavery cause throughout the world, that | 
Great Britain—which first set the example | 
of emancipation—should encourage anti- 
slavery effort wherever she can do so. 
WHEREFORE, because the African slave- 
trade to Brazil is entirely extinguished, 
without probability of its revival; because 
in the event of such extinction, the Bri- | 
tish Government of the time engaged to re- | 
commend Parliament to repeal the Act of | 
1845; because the Brazilian Government | 
has proved its sincere desire to carry out | 
an anti slave-trade policy; but especially | 
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because the retention of the Act is directly 
prejudicial to the development of anti- 
slavery effort in Brazil; Your Petitioners 
most respectfully beseech Your Honourable 
House to repeal the Statute 8th.and 9th 
Victoria, cap. 112, commonly known ag 
the Aberdeen Act. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) 
Samvue. Gurney (President). 


R. Atsop (Chairman of Committee). 
L. A. CoamMERovzow (Secretary). 


27 New Broad Street, E.C., 
3rd April, 1865. 


THE LATE ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Few must be the words, though deeply sad 
are our feelings, in which we record the 
death by an assassin’s hand, of Abraham 
Lincoln. The particulars of this awful 
crime will be found in another column. 
The space here is set apart for an expres- 
sion of lamentation and mourning. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the removal, by 
means so atrocious, of any ruler, would 
affect us only in so far as it would excite 
our indignation against the criminal ; but 
we should not have special cause of regret. 
In the present instance, our indignation is 
all the greater, our grief all profound, 
because Abraham Lincoln was not only a 
ruler, good, wise, and merciful, but the re- 
presentative of a great principle, the cham- 
pion of a great cause. To these he has 
fallen a martyr. The fiendish spirit of 
Slavery has sacrificed another victim to its 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness. 
Those who knew Mr. Lincoln most in- 
timately are just those who bear the most 
precious testimony to his manly qualities. 
Simple, kind, generous, forbearing ; excel- 
lent in the practice as well as in the pro- 
fession of the Christian virtues, he was a 
man whom the family circle could ill spare. 
Asa ruler he graduaily elevated himself 
to the loftiest summit of the pinnacle of 
fame, rising ever superior to the troubles 
and difficulties of the hour; conquering 
them by the same stedfast determination 
which had raised him from the position of 
the most humble of daily labourers to the 
very highest office of the State ; adhering 


| inflexibly to the line of policy his sagacious 


judgment and his conscience had‘ marked 
out as righteous ; passing through a season 
of unprecedented tribulation and difficulty, 
with the calmness, forethought and wisdom 


| given only to true greatness of mind ; re- 


signed and hopeful under reverses sufficient 
to appal the most experienced of legisla- 
tors ; sagacious in deciding upon measures 
demanded by the exigencies of the time, 
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and resolute in their execution ; in the 
hour of victory meck and clement; tender 
to a fallen foe wuv had aimed a deadly 
blow at the nation’s heart ; pleading for 
him as a father seeking to avert chastise- 
ment from a beloved child: this was the 
ruler, this the man, whom the assassin 
struck down, and whose dastardly act has 
made a wife a widow, children orphans, 
a nation and the world mourners in 
common. Abraham Lincoln died a true 
hero. If he shall occupy in his country’s 
annals a place only second to Washington, 
a solitary pedestal must nevertheless be set 
up for him; for he not only saved the 
nation Washington may be said to have 
founded, but he literally created a people 
of 4,000,000 souls, whose legal and social 
status was that only of the beasts of the 
field. On that pedestal should be inscribed 
the words—Abraham Lincoln, Negro 
Emancipator, Saviour of the Union, 
Slavery’s Great Martyr. 


ABOLITIONISM IN SPAIN AND 
IN BRAZIL, 


THE great principles which underlie the 
emancipation movement are everywhere 
gaining ground. Some few months ago, 
we announced the formation in Madrid of 
an Anti-Slavery Association, which had held 
a preliminary meeting, and appointed a 
commission to inquire into and report upon 
the results of negro emancipation in the 
British, the French, and the Dutch colonies. 
Three subsequent meetings were held, at 
the last of which it was found that the 
members were not unanimous upon the 
basis it was proposed to give the Associa- 
tion ; whereupon a certain number, more 
radical in principle than their colleagues, 
at once withdrew, and took measures for 
the formation of a new Society. For some 
months the work of organization went 
quietly on, the object being to secure a 
number of ‘‘radical abolitionists,” who, 
being agreed upon the basis and the con- 
stitution of the Association, would co-ope- 
rate harmoniously. This object appears to 
have been successfully accomplished, and 
on Sunday, the 2nd of April ultimo, a 
public meeting was convened and held in 
the Academy of Jurisprudence, Madrid, at 
one o’clock in the day. Our correspondent 
writes that a great number of invitations 
had been issued, but no one dared scarcely 
hope for a correspondingly large attendance. 
The founders were, therefore, agreeably 
disappointed, and exceedingly gratitied to 
find the hall crowded to excess. Don An- 
tonio Maria Segovia, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, was called to the 
Chair, and was supported right and left by 
the first and second Secretaries, Don Julio 
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L. Vizcarrondo and Don Mariano Carreras 
y Gonzales. The Chairman informed the 
Meeting that it had been convened to re- 
ceive the report of the preliminary labours 
of the founders of the proposed Society, 
and to constitute it formally, if the Meeting 
approved of its objects. The founders 
thought the time had come for Spain to 
study the important question of the aboli- 
tion of Slavery, not only as a duty to hu- 
manity, civilization, and justice, but as 
necessary for the vindication of the na- 
tional honour, so seriously compromised 
by the infringement of international en- 
gagements, a fact which inflicted disgrace 
upon the Spanish people. Events in the 
United States were assuming such a form, 
and were acquiring such rapid develope- 
ment, that it was absolutely necessary to 
anticipitate the day when the question of 
abolition would be forced upon the attention 
of Spanish statesmen, and it was better to 
consider it calmly, under no pressure, and 
with the deliberation which its importance, 
political, social, and economical demanded. 
He then called upon the Secretary to sub- 
mit to the meeting an outline of the preli- 
minary proceedings of the founders; and 
this having been done, and a statement 
made setting forth the objects and the con- 
stitution of the Association, the Chairman 
invited those of the gentlemen present who 
felt inclined to become members to advance 
to the table. Upon this invitation the 
entire assembly rose, and it appeared to 
have become a point which should inscribe 
his name first upon the lists prepared for 
this purpose. The scene is described as a 
most remarkable one. 

A brief discussion now followed on a 
matter of detail, and it was resolved to 
have three classes of members, namely, 
subscribers, correspondents, and ‘‘ mem- 
bers of merit,” the latter to include exclu- 
sively any owners of slaves: who should 
emancipate them. The meeting then pro- 
ceeded to appoint a nominating commis- 
sion, its office being to select the Executive 
Committee. 

This commission was composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen — Don Emilio Castelar, 
Don Felix Bona, Don Joaquin Maria San- 
roma, Don José Maria Carrascon, Don Julio 
Vizcarrondo, and Don Sr. Delgado. 

These gentlemen next proceeded to ap- 
point the Executive Committee, as follows— 

President, Seiior Don Salustiano Olézaga. 

Vice- Presidents, Seiior Don Antonio Ma- 
ria Segovia, Sefior Marquis de Albaida, 
Sefor Don Laureano Figuerola, Senor Don 
Julio Valera, Sefior Don Fermin Cabellero. 

Committee, Seiors Dons Luis Maria 
Pastor, Praxedés, Mateo Sagasta, Gabriel 
Rodriguez, Segismundo Moret, Prender- 
gast, Eugenio Garcia Ruiz, Ricardo Alzu- 
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garay, J. Santin y Quevedo, Francisco de 
Paula Montemar, Tristan Medina, Calisto 
Bernal. 

Secretaries, Don Julio L. Vizcarrondo, 
and Don Mariano Carreras y Gonzalez. 

The meeting further decided that to the 
gentlemen mentioned should be added as 
Committee-members, the individuals of the 
nominating commission. 

The tltle of the Association, namely, The 
Spanish Abvlitionist Society, with the con- 
stitution and bye-laws, having been duly 
submitted and approved, the Association 
was declared inaugurated, and the Meeting 
dispersed. 

Thus was constituted the first thorough 
anti-slavery Society ever formed in Spain, 
and under these circumstances was held 
the first public meeting in that country 
to promote the abolition of Slavery and 
the slave-trade in the Spanish Colonies. 
Our correspondent says—‘‘ We are all ra- 
dical abolitionists. . . . Our Government, 
though not altogether with us, is not 
openly opposed. The cause of the 
abolition of Slavery may now be considered 
as fairly planted in Spain.” 

These signs of the times are indeed en- 
couraging, though it must not be imagined 
that the friends of the cause in Spain are 
likely to have a quiet time of it. The 
partisans of Slavery and the slave-trade 
are active, and powerful; and, to advocate 
their views and policy, have set on foot an 
organ of their own, called La Isla de Cuba, 
to which they are giving an extensive cir- 
culation. Their opponents have also a 
periodical, entitled, Za Revista Hispana- 
Americana, but though it pleads for abo- 
lition, it has a somewhat more political 
character than is thought desirable, where- 
fore they are about to issue a Boletin, 
specially dedicated to the treatment of 
the emancipation question. It is to be 
hoped that, aided by other and daily 
organs.of the Madrid press—which has 
announced itself in favour of the new 
movement — the public mind will be 
speedily enlightened ; and when this is 
done, the Government will find itself com- 
pelled to meet the demand for emanci- 
pation, by some decided measure in that 
direction. The abolition party in Spain is 
not without elements of strength in Cuba. 
If rumours, which have found their way 
into print may be credited, a large and 
an influential party in that island is de- 
cidedly in favour of emancipation. It has 
existed many years, but many of its leaders 
were expatriated in consequence of their 
opinions, and the local Government’ per- 
secuted their adherents into silence, though 
they could not suppress the progress of 
ideas and the developement of principles. 
We may now hope that the wonderful 
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advance of the anti-slavery policy in the 
United States, which has resulted in the 
total emancipation of the slave population, 
may stimulate the champions of the cause 
in Cuba to renewed efforts. Of their final 
success we entertain no doubt whatever. 

But anti-slavery progress is not confined 
to the United States and to Spain. In 
Brazil there is a movement afoot in the 
same direction. The slave-trade from Africa 
has been extinct now for nearly fourteen 
years. It suits the views of certain parties 
in England to allege that the Brazilian 
Government made no spontaneous effort 
to suppress this traffic, but we have very 
accurate information to the contrary. As 
a proof of the determination in this direc- 
tion, of the Emperor himself, we may cite 
one instance. 

One Manoel Pinta da Fonseca, who had 
amassed a fortune amounting to 840,0002., 
chiefly by slave-trading, was prosecuted 
for this offence. The Prime Minister, the 
Marquis de Parana, was his intimate 
friend, and used his utmost influence to 
save him from the disgrace of condemnation 
and punishment, but all to no purpose. 
Pinta de Fonseca was sentenced to banish- 
ment, and compelled to quit Brazil within 
a giventime. He announced his intention 
of retiring into Portugal, where, by his 
immense wealth, and through his in- 
fluential connections, he purposed to buy 
another name and a title—as is often done 
—so that under these the ignominy resting 
upon him should be lost. But the Emperor, 
learning his intention, wrote an autograph 
letter to the King of Portugal—his own 
nephew—-setting forth the facts, and placing 
him on his guard against Fonseca, whose 
object was thus effectually frustrated. 

Within the last six weeks further infor- 
mation relating to the progress of aboli- 
tionism in Brazil has reached us through 
the American press, and we cannot more 
appropriately close this article than by re- 
printing a brief editorial and a letter 
which appeared in a recent number of the 
National Anti-Slavery Staudard, copied 
from another newspaper called the Journal. 
We recommend both to the attentive pe- 
rusal of the parties who are endeavouring so 
pertinaciously to mislead public opinion in 
this country as tothe amount and tendencies 
of anti-slavery sentiment in Brazil. 


** FOOKS ON EMANCIPATION FOR BRAZIL, 

** The Journal has received the following letter 
from Rev. J. C. Fletcher, and not only hopes 
that it will be copied by our contemporaries 
throughout New England, but that it will meet 
with a generous response. It is a request that 
each one who may have any volume, sermon, or 
pamphlet, ‘historical, statistical, or argumenta- 
tive, on anti-slavery in general, or emancipa- 
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tion and abolition in particular, will forward the 
same to the address of J. M. Whittemore and 
Go., 114 Washington Street, Boston. Brazil, 
with her enlightened Emperor taking the lead, 
has determined to do away with all that remains 
of the accursed institution, and the appeal that 
Mr. Fleteher makes is at the request of several 
Brazilian statesmen and of a high official. 


Boston, March 11, 1866. 
To the Editor of the Boston Journal. 


I have just received a letter fron Hon. Tava- 
res Bastos, a leading member of the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies, requesting that I should 
send him immediately all the works pertaining to 
Slavery that I can collect before the sailing of 
the English steamer from New York on the 24th 
of March. This is an addition to other requests 
of a similar character made me, when at Rio 
de Janeiro last autumn, by various eminent Bra- 
zilians, one of them a high official. Certain 
Brazilian statesmen have looked upon our strug- 

le with intense interest; for while their own 

lavery will, by their own laws on the subject, 
doubtless become extinct in twenty years, yet 
there are a great many leading minds who de- 
sire to take measures for the extinction of 
bondage for the 2,000,000 slaves (there were, in 
1850, 3,000,000 slaves) before a half decade shall 
have gone by. M.1loChevaler Lisbon, the late 
Brazilian Minsster to the United States, told Prof, 
Agassiz last spring that in Brazil lhey were look- 
ing forward to emancipation, and the only ques- 
tion was, how was it to be done? ‘The Emperor 
last October, on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Imperial Princess Donna Isabella to Count 
d’Eu, gave her, as a wedding present, the freedom 

apers of all the slaves which would have come to 
i as a marriage dower; and in other ways has 
he manifested his desire to take the lead in this 
matter. In September I had the pleasure of 
looking through the extensive private library of 
the Emperor, and, prompted by a pardonable 
curiosity, I picked up the last book which His 
Majesty had been reading. I found it to be an 
English copy of J. J. Gurney’s ‘ Letters on the 
Benefits of Emancipation.” Hon. Silveira de 
Motta, a Brazil Senator, brought in resolutions 
to check the accursed thing last session. Now, 
though the people are united in their openly ex- 
pressed detestation of Slavery, there may be a 
struggle on the part of some Deputies or Senators 
under various pretences, when the subject is 
brought up before the Imperial Parliament at its 
next session, which begins in May. Therefore 
come these pressing requests for books, pam- 
phlets, speeches, &c. &c., on this subject. 1 appeal 
to members of Congress, editors of newspapers, 
publishers, ministers and private citizens, to all 
interested in the weal of their fellow-man, to aid 
in this matter. Let us have a part in the work 
which God is pointing out tous. All packages 
sent, post or express paid, to J. M. Whittemore & 
Co., 114 Washington Street, will be thankfully 
received, and forwarded to Rio de Janeiro. 


‘“*T remain, very faithfully yours, 
*¢ J. C. FLETCHER.” 


—_—-— 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


WE consider it our duty to contribute to the 
utmost of our power towards the placing 
of the successor of Mr. Lincoln in the 
position due to his character and position. 
An unfortunate accident, which has been 
greatly distorted to his disadvantage, ren- 
ders this duty imperative, for the affairs of 
a great nation, and the special destinies of 
4,000,000 of people, in whose welfare we 
are deeply interested, and who have scarcely 
been released from bondage, are committed 
to his hands. We are satisfied he will be 
found worthy of the distinguished office to 
which,a great crime has been the means of 
suddenly elevating him. We abridge the 
following account of his antecedents from 
Ripley and Danas’ Cyclopedia : 

** Johnson, Andrew, born in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, December 29, 1808. When four years 
of age he lost his father, who died from the effect 
of exertions to save a friend from drowning. At 
ten he was apprenticed to a tailor in his native 
city. His mother was unable to afford him any 
educational advantages, and he never attended 
school a day in his life. While learning his 
trade, however, he resolved to educate himself. 
His anxiety to be able to read was excited by an 
incident worthy of mention. A gentleman of 
Raleigh was in the habit of going into the 
tailor’s shop and reading while the apprentice 
and journeymen were at work. He was an 
excellent reader, and his favourite book was a 
volume of speeches, principally of British states- 
men, Johnson became interested, and his first 
ambition was to equal him as a reader, and 
become familiar with those speeches. He took 
up the alphabet without an instructor, but by 
applying to the journeymen with whom he 
worked he obtained a little assistance. Havin 
acquired a knowledge of the letters, he applie 
for a loan of the book which he had so often 
heard read. The owner made him a present of 
it, and gave him some instruction on the use of 
letters in the formation of words. Thus his 
first exercises in spelling were in that book. By 
perseverance he soon learned to read, and the 
hours he devoted to his education were at night, 
after he was through his daily labour upon the 
shopboard. He now applied himself to books 
from two to three hours every night, after work- 
ing from ten to twelve hours at his trade. 
Having completed his apprenticeship, in the 
autumn of 1824, he went to Laurens Courthouse, 
South Carolina, where he worked as a journey- 
man for nearly two years. While there he 
became engaged to be married, but the match 
was broken off by the violent opposition of the 
girl’s mother and friends, the ground of objection 
being Mr. Johnson’s youth and the want of 
pecuniary means. In May 1826 he returned 
to Raleigh, where he procured journey-work, 
and remained until September. He then sei out 
to seek his fortune in the West, carrying with 
him his mother, who was dependent upon him 
for support. He stopped at Greenville, Ten- 
nessee, and commenced work as a journeyman. 
He remained there about twelve months, married, 
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and soon afterwards went still further westward, 
but failing to find a suitable place to settle, re- 
turned to Greenville, and commenced business. 
Up to this time his education was limited to 
reading, as he had never had an opportunity of 
learning to write or cypher, but under the in- 
struction of his wife he learned these and other 
branches. ‘The only time, however, he could 
devote to them was in the dead of the night. 
The first office which he ever held was that of 
alderman of the village, to which he was elected 
in 1828. He was re-elected to the same position 
in 1829, and again in 1830. In that year he 
was chosen mayor, which position he held for 
three years. In 1835 he was elected to the 
Legislature. In the Session of that year he 
took decided ground against a scheme of internal 
improvements, which he eontended would not 
only prove a failure, but entail upon the State 
a burdensome debt. The measure was popular, 
however, and at the next election (1837) he was 
defeated. He became a candidate again in 1839. 
By this time many of the evils he had predicted 
were fully demonstrated, and he was elected by 
a large majority. In 1840 he served as Presi- 
dential elector for the State at large on the 
Democratic ticket. He canvassed a large por- 
tion of the State, meeting upon the stump several 
of the leading Whig orators. In 1841 he was 
elected to the State Senate. In 1843 he was 





elected to Congress, where, by successive elections, 
he served until 1853. During this period of 
service he was conspicuous and active in adyo- 
eating the Bill for refunding the fine imposed 
upon General Jackson at New Orleans in 1815, 
the annex ition of ‘Texas, the tariff of 1846, the 
war measures of Mr. Polk’s Administration, and 
a homestead Bill. In 1853 he was elected 
Governor of Tennessee, after an exciting canvass. 
He was re-elected in 1855, after another active 
contest. At the expiration of his second period 
as Governor, in 1857, he was elected United 
States’ senator for a full term, ending March 
3, 1863." 

It would seem from the foregoing ac- 
count, that Andrew Johnson, the self-edu- 
cated tailor’s apprentice, was so respected 
in his village, that at the age of twenty his 
fellow-citizens made him alderman, and were 
so satistied with his conduct in this capacity, 
that they re-elected him a second and a third 
time, completing his civic honours by elect- 
ing him their mayor when he was only 
twenty-two years old, which honourable 
position he held till he was twenty-five. 
At the age of twenty-seven he enters the 
State Legislature, and is re-chosen at 
twenty-nine. At thirty-two he becomes 
State Senator, and at thirty-three he is 
sent to Congress, where he remains ten 
years. At forty-five he is made Governor 
of Tennessee, and a second time at forty- 
seven; and at forty-nine he is sent to the 
Unite States, his term ending March 1863. 








Finally, he is elected Vice-President by an 
overwhelming majority, and now succeeds 
to the highest dignity in the power of his | 
countrymen to bestow. 
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We submit that these antecedents com- 
mand respect, and demonstrate the great 
natural powers of Mr. Johnson’s mind. We 
have also made particular inquiries concern- 
ing his habits, and are in a position to 
state, upon the best authority, that until 
the unfortuante incident occurred, to which 
we have already made a passing reference, 
no word of disparagement was ever heard 
against him. He is strictly temperate, 
while the care he seems. to have taken of his 
mother when he was a mere lad, and work- 
ing for his daily subsistence, proves him 
to possess the greatest of domestic virtues, 
filial love. 

With reference to the incoherent ad- 
dress he is reported to have delivered on 
the day of the Presidential inauguration, 
his indecorum is ascribed to accident. He 
had been long unwell, and did not intend 
being present atthe inauguration céremony, 
but Mr. Lincoln pressed his attendance. 
He set out, weak and faint, and arrived, 
after his long journey, greatly prostrated. 
Under medical advice, he took a stimu- 
lant, and it threw his mind, for the time, 
off its balance. This is the simple expla- 
nation of an occurrence of which so much 
has been attempted to be made. 

There is no doubt that to Mr. Johnson’s 
commanding abilities and well-known high 
character he is alone indebted for the 
proud * position he now occupies. His 
countrymen value him for his sterling 
honesty as well, and his speches, at various 
times, in Congress and out, prove him to 
be a most skilful debater and a powerful 
opponent, while the force, and sometimes 
even eloquence, of his diction are scarcely 
to be equalled. 

Originally an advocate of Southern in- 
stitutions, he gradually altered. his views, 
and took a decided and a most prominent 
part, at the outbreak of the slaveholders’ 
rebelJion, in denouncing the party and 
their revolutionary policy. In doing so, 
he exposed himself to extreme personal 
danger, for it required courage of no ors 
dinary kind to face and do battle with the 
bloodthirsty agents of the slaveholders. 
He thoroughly espoused the cause of free- 
dom, and had to suffer the consequences, 
in the breaking up of his house and home, 
the destruction of his property, and the as- 
saulting of his wife and children. The 
former remains an invalid in consequence 
of Southern ruffianism, and two of his sons 
have fallen in the war: thus he has sacri- 
ficed much for the sake of the cause of 
which he has now become the national ex. 
ponent. 

We are ashamed of and disgusted with 


that portion of the press, which has already 


sought to cast opprobrium upon the new 
President for the unfortunate escapade re- 
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ferred to, without waiting to judge him by 
his acts, or taking counsel of his antece- 
dents. We trust these few lines may guide 
our own friends in forming a right judg- 
ment of Mr. Johnson, and that thus in- 
structed and warned, they will be ready to 
demand for him a fair trial. 
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ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 

A GREAT crime has laid low a great man, 
and plunged a great nation into mourning. 
President Lincoln has been murdered. On 
the evening of Good Friday, the 14th of 
last month, a miscreant—whom we sincerely 
trust may prove to be also a maniac—shot 
the unsuspecting patriot through the brain, 
and rapidly made good his escape from the 
scene of his dastardy, fiendish exploit. We 
devote a space in our columns to a record 
of the circumstances surrounding this 
dreadful fragedy, so far as they had trans- 
pired when we went to press, and of the 
manner in which the news has been received 
throughout this couutry. 

The following official telegram from Mr. 
Secretary Stanton was received by the 
United-States’ Legation in London, in the 
forenoon of Wednesday, the 26th ult., 
and was speedily communicated to the 
public, through the medium of the daily 
press. It produced general consternation. 

** (Vid Greencastle, per Nova Scotian.) 

* Srr—It has become my distressing duty to 
announce to you that last night His Excellency 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
was assassinated, about the hour of half-past ten 
o'clock, in his private box at Ford’s theatre, in 
this city. The President, about eight o'clock, 
accompanied Mrs. Lincoln to the theatre. An- 
other lady and gentleman were with them in the 
box. About half-past ten, during a pause in the 
performance, the assassin entered the box, the 
door of which was unguarded, hastily approached 
the President from behind, and discharged a 
pistol at his head, The bullet entered the back 
of his head and penetrated nearly through. The 
assassin then leaped from the box upon the 
stage, brandishing a large knife, or dagger, and 
exclaiming Sic semper tyrannis! and escaped in 
the rear of the theatre. Immediately upon the 
discharge the President fell to the floor insen- 
sible, and continued in that state until twenty 
minutes past seven o'clock this morning, when 
he breathed his last. About the same time the 
murder was being committed at the theatre an- 
other assassin presented himself at the door of 
Mr. Seward's residence, gained admission by re- 
presenting he had a prescription from Mr. Se- 
ward's physiciav, which he was directed to see 
administered, and hurried up to the third-story 
chamber, where Mr. Seward was lying. He here 
discovered Mr. Frederick Seward, struck him 
over the head, inflicting several wounds, and 
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fracturing the skull in two places, inflicting, it is 
feared, mortal wounds. He then rushed into the 
room where Mr. Seward was in bed, attended by 
a young daughter and a male nurse. The male 
attendant was stabbed through the lungs, and, it 
is believed, will die The assassin then struck 
Mr. Seward with a knife or dagger twice in the 
throat and twice in the face, inflicting terrible 
wounds. By this time Major Seward, eldest son 
of the Secretary, and another attendant, reached 
the room, and rushed to the rescue of the Secre- 
tary : they were also wounded in the conflict, and 
the assassin escaped. No artery or important 
blood-vessel was severed by any of the wounds 
inflicted upon him, but he was for a long time 
insensible from the loss of blood. Some hope of 
his possible recovery is entertained. Immediately 
upon the death of the President notice was given 
to Vice-President Johnson, who happened to be 
in the city, and upon whom the oflice of Presi- 
dent now devolves. He will take the office and 
assume the functions of President to-day. The 
murderer of the President has been discovered, 
and evidence obtained that these horrible crimes 
were committed in execution of a conspiracy deli- 
berately planned and set on foot by rebels under 
pretence of avenging the South and aiding 
the rebel cause; but it is hoped that the imme- 
diate perpetrators will be caught. The feeling 
occasioned by these atrocious crimes is so great, 
sudden, and overwhelming, that I cannot at pre- 
sent do more than communicate them to you. 
At the earliest moment yesterday the late Presi- 
dent called a Cabinet meeting, at which General 
Grant was present. He was more cheerful and 
happy than I had ever seen him, rejoiced at the 
near prospect of firm and durable peace at home 
and abroad, manifested in a marked degree the 
kindness and humanity of his disposition, and 
the tender and forgiving spirit that so eminently 
distinguished him. Public notice had been given 
that he and General Grant would be present at 
the theatre, and the opportunity of adding the 
Lieutenant-General to the number of victims to 
be murdered was no doubt seized for the fitting 
occasion of executing the plans that appear to 
have been in preparation for some weeks, but 
General Grant was compelled to be absent, and 
thus escaped the designs upon him, It is need- 
less for me to say any thing in regard of the 
influence which this atrocious murder of the Pre- 
sident may exercise upon the affairs of this coun- 
try; but I will only add that, horrible as are the 
atrocities that have been resorted to by the ene- 
mies of the country, they are not likely in any 
degree to impair the public spirit or postpone the 
complete and final overthrow of the rebellion. 
In profound grief for the events which it has 
become my duty to communicate to you, I have 
the honour to be, 
‘“‘ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
** Epwin M. Stanton.” 
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The dissemination of this intelligence 
put a stop, for a time, to business in the 
city, and the same effect was produced in 
all the great centres of commerce through- 
out the kingdom. As soon as it reached 
the House of Commons—the day being 
one devoted to “morning sittings” only, 
the members of Parliament assembled, 
consisting of gentlemen of all parties, 
immediately signed the following address 
of sympathy to the resident American 
Minister, to whom it was presented at six 
o’clock the same evening :— 


RESOLUTION BY MEMBERS OF THE H3USE OF 
COMMONS. 


‘* We, the undersigned, members of the British 
House of Commons, have learnt with the deepest 
horror and regret that the President of the 
United States of America has been deprived of 
life by an act of violence; and we desire to ex- 
press our sympathy on the sad event with the 
American Minister now in London, as well as 
to declare our hope and confidence in the future 
of that great country, which we trust will con- 
tinue to be associated with enlightened freedom 
and peaceful relations with this and every other 
country. 

* London, April 26.” 


THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


On the 27th, the Court of Common Coun- 
cil, under the presidency of Lord Mayor 
Hale, discussed the following resolution : 


‘That this Corporation desires, before pro- 
ceeding to the business of the day, to express its 
profound sympathy with the people of the United 
States of America at the loss sustained not only 
by them but by this country in the melancholy 
death of President Lincoln by the hands of an 
assassin; aud remembering that the last actions 
of his life breathed words of peace and concilia- 
tion amid the deplorable strife of civil war, this 
Court cannot but be deeply grieved at his un- 
timely end. That copies of this resolution, 
signed by the Town Clerk, be sent to the 
American Minister in London, with a request 
that he will transmit one to the Secretary of 
State at Washington and the other to Mrs. 
Lincoln.” 

** Alderman and Sheriff Besiey, in seconding 
the motion, said it was unnecessary in an 
assembly of Englishmea to use language ex- 
pressive of the enormity of the crime of assassi- 
nation, or the detestation in which it was held, 
repugnant as it was to the national character. 
The calamity, he had no doubt, was one which 
would be keenly felt by Her Majesty the Queen, 
and he could not but think, in the present state 
of the relations of this country with the United 
States, that an expression of sympathy on such 
an occasion, while calculated to do much good, 
would be received by the American people in the 
spirit in which it was tendered. 

‘Mr. R. N. Puivyres spoke warmly in favour 
of the motion, and in terms of indignation at the 
atrocious crime. 

“Mr. Deputy Farrar suggested that the 
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motion fell short of its object in one important 
respect, namely, that it did not sufficiently 
express the detestation of the Court at the out- 
rage. 

‘““That appearing to be the feeling of the 
meeting, the resolution was amended by a Com- 
mittee appointed for the express purpose, and 
then put by Mr. Wooprnorr:e in the following 
terms : 

**¢ That this Corporation desires, before pro- 
ceeding to the business of the day, to express its 
profound sympathy with the people of America 
at the loss sustained in the death by assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, the President of the United 
States, and to record its detestation of the atro- 
cious crime which has been perpetrated. That 
copies of this resolution, signed by the Town 
Clerk, be sent to the American Minister in 
London, with a request that he will transmit 
a copy to the proper authority at Washington, 
and also one to Mrs. Lincoln.’ 

*¢The motion, as amended, was carried with 
complete unanimity, and the Court then pro- 
ceeded with the business of the day.”* 


ADDRESS OF GERMANS TO THE AMERICAN 
NATION. 


**Sir,—We, the undersigned, speaking the 
feelings of a large number of Germans resident 
in England, express our sincere grief at the 
destruction of the life of the President of the 
United States, whose very forbearance and 
leniency in the hour of national triumph has not 
been able to stay the hands of assassins. 

** While deeply deploring that the joy we have 
felt at the recent victories of the American 
Republic should thus be marred by the untimely 
and violent death of its chief magistrate, we 
firmly trust that the people of the United States, 
who have carried on during four years a gigantic 
war in the cause of freedom and civilization, will 
only feel nerved to further exertions in rooting 
out the hateful institutions from which the 
slaveholders’ rebellion, with all its attendant 
crimes, has sprung. 

‘* We beg you, Sir, to convey these sympathetic 
sentiments of ours to the authorities of your 
free and great Republic, and we subscribe our- 
selves 


‘* Yours obediently, 


*¢ Kari BrLinp. 
‘¢ FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 
‘¢ ALEXIS HEINTZMANN. 
** Ernst Juca. 
** GorrrrRIED KINKEL. 
**P. H, BERNDES. 
«© C, W. SIEMENS. 
*¢ NICOLAUS ‘TRUBNER. 
*© EK. G, RAVENSTEIN. 
** London, April 27. 
“To His Excellency Mr. Adams, 
Ambassador of the United States.” 








* The amendment, as copied from the Times, 
appears to us much weaker than the original, 
and is rendered extremely vague by the omis- 
sion of an objective to the verb ‘sustained.’ 
—Ep. A.S.R. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


«“ A town’s meeting, convened by the Mayor of | 
Liverpool, was held in St. George’s Hall, at 
2 o’clock on Thursday, to express the indignation 
felt at the assassination of President Lincoln 
and Assistant-Secretary Seward, and sympathy 
with their friends and countrymen. The Mayor 
presided, and the hall was crowded with an im- 
mense concourse of all classes and opinions. 
The commercial community were very strongly 
represented, including many gentlemen of strong 
Southern tendencies. The requisition to con- 
vene the meeting was signed by over 600 persons 
in about two hours. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

*¢ That the inhabitants of Liverpool, in public 
meeting assembled, do hereby express their deep 
sorrow and indignation at the atrocious assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, and of Mr. Frederick Seward, 
Assistant Secretary of State; and at the das- 
tardly attempt, about the same hour, on the life 
of Mr. Seward, Secretary of State. They 
desire that the Government and the people of 
the United States should understand that no 
difference of opinion on the merits of the conflict 
of the last four years avails to prevent the 
unanimous condemnation of so great a crime 
against our common humanity.’ 


The foregoing resolution was also unani- 
mously adopted by a great public meeting 
of working-men the same evening, held in 
the same hall. 


MANCHESTER UNION AND EMANCIPATION 
SOCIETY. 


The Manchester Union and Emancipation 
Society has adopted the two addresses of 
which the subjoined is the text : 


“To His Excettency ANDREW JOHNSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs. 


* Sir,—We have heard with profound regret 
that your late distinguished President, Abraham 
Lincoln, has fallen a victim to a vile conspiracy, 
and that he has been suddenly removed from 
your midst by the hands of a cowardly assassin. 

“We have watched his career from the 
period of his election in 1860 down to his la- 
mented death, as well through all the darkest 
hours of the struggle in which your country has 
been engaged, as at the time when success seemed 
to be within his grasp, and we have ever recog- 
nised in him a self-denying patriotism, a devo- 
tion to the principles of right and justice, and a 
determination to surmount, by constitutional 
means, every obstacle which stood in the way of 
the final triumph of those principles. His un- 
swerving faith never forsook him in the hour of 
depression and gloom, and he has left behind 
him a noble example of magnanimity and mode- 
ration in the hour of victory which cannot fail to 
secure the admiration of the whole civilized 
world. 

“ Elected on the basis of a limitation of the 
area of Slavery in the United States, he gra- 
dually and cautiously developed an anti-slavery 
policy, which resulted in the issue of an Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, by which every slave in 
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the rebel States is now free, and he lived to see 
adopted by Congress an amendment of the Con- 
stitution abolishing for ever Slavery in the 
United States. 

‘He has not been permitted to witness the 
final achievement of this great work, but his 
name will ever be associated in history with the 
removal of this dark stain from your national 
escutcheon. 

“Tt is not alone or chiefly on grounds of 
philanthropy that we have sympathized in his 
object and aims. From the period when we 
beheld a section of your community, when de- 
feated at the ballot-box, appealing to the arbi- 
trament of the sword, without even the pretence 
of a grievance excepting the alleged danger to 
the institution of Slavery, we regarded free con- 
stitutional government as on its trial, and we 
have viewed with unvarying satisfaction the 
uniform consistency with which he always up- 
held the maintenance of the Union as paramount 
to every other consideration. 

“In the recollection of these things we desire 
now, through you, to express our deep sympathy 
with your loyal fellow-citizens in the grievous 
loss you have sustained—a loss which, at this 
important crisis in your country’s history, cannot 
fail to produce serious and anxious concorn. 

‘In the midst of gloom, however, we are 
consoled by the reflection that the world is ruled 
by principles, not by men; and that, while the 
most distinguished statesmen are constantly 
passing away, the principles which they have 
propounded are immortal. 

** Mr. Lincoln, it is true, has departed, but he 
has bequeathed to posterity an example which 
cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence on 
the future of your country. 

** The Constitution places you in the office of 
chief magistrate of the Union at a solemn crisis 
in your national affairs, which has no parallel in 
past history; but we cheerfully recognise the 
fact that the same ballot which secured the tri- 
umphant re-election of Mr. Lincoln also placed 
you in the distinguished position to become his 
successor; and our faith in the instincts of a 
great people forbids us to doubt that the noble 
principles which animated him will ever find a 
response in your heart. 

** For and on behalf of the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society, 

*“ Tnomas BayLEy Porrer, President. 

“ Francis Taytor (for self and other Vice- 
Presidents). 

*“ Samuet Warts, Treasurer. 

* J. H. Estcourt, Chairman of Executive. 

“J.C.E Ds . : 

si 4 + accom } Hon. Secretaries. 


*¢ 51, Piccadilly, Manchester, April 27.” 


‘6 TO MRS. LINCOLN. 


“* Madam—It is not for us to invade the pri- 
vacy of domestic sorrow, nor fitting that we 
should add to the sharpness of your grief by cha- 
racterizing as it deserves the deed which has de- 
prived you of a husband, and your country of its 
chief magistrate, We desire, however, to ex- 

ress our deep sympathy with you in this mourn- 
ul affliction, and our earnest hope that you may 
be supported through the trial by the conscious- 
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ness that your husband, though called to the 
helm in the midst of tempest and storm, never 
failed to respond to the call of duty, and that 
throughout a period of unparalleled difficulty he 
has guided the affairs of the nation in a manner 
which will ever connect his name with all that 
is noble, magnanimous, and great in your coun- 
try’s history. His name will be associated with 
the cause of human freedom throughout all time, 
and generations yet unborn will learn to lisp his 
name as synonymous with liberty itself, and to 
connect the atrocious deed by which his eareer 
was closed with the expiring throes of that foul 
system of Slavery against which his life was a 
standing protest, and the fate of which he had 
sealed. 

** For and on behalf of the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society, 

‘THOMAS BAYLEY Porter, President. 

“Francis Taytor (for self and other Vice- 

Presidents. 
*Samuent Warts, Treasurer. 
“* J. H. Estcourt, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

‘J.C. Epwarps, 

“EK. O. GREENING, 
**51, Piccadilly, Manchester, April 27.” 


Hon. Secretaries. 


DUBLIN. 


A preliminary meeting was held on Thurs- 
day evening, the 27th, at the Friends’ In- 
stitute, when it was resolved to request the 
Lord Mayor to convene a public meeting 
of the citizens. The requisition was signed 
by an immense number of gentlemen, re- 
presenting every section of the community. 
It was presented to the Lord Mayor, who 
at once convened a meeting of citizens to 
be held in the Mansion-house at two o’clock 
on the 29th, and a more influential, a more 
united, or a more earnest assembly was 
never seen in the Mansion-house. 

Among those present were the Earl of 
Howth, the Attorney-General, Sir Robert 
Kane, J. Boyce, D.L., High Sheriff of the 
city of Dublin; A, H. Bagot, the Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, the Right Hon. Joseph 
Napier, W. C. Hancock, LL.D., Rev. Dr. 
Urwick, Alex. Parker, Professor Cairnes, 
Hon. G. Handcock, A. M. Sullivan, T.C., 
Richard Allen, J. B. Dillon, Rev. Dr. 
Gregg, J. W. Cavanagh, Captain Lindsay, 
D.L., John Cameron, Adam Findlater, 
Graham Lemon, Rey. Charles 8. Stanford, 
D.D., and Charles Bianconi. 

The Lord Mayor took the chair, and the 
Attorney-General proposed, and Mr. Napier 
seconded, the first resolution as follows: 

** That we, the citizens of Dublin, view the 
atrocious assassination of His Excellency Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
and the attack on the life of the Hon. William 
Henry Seward, Secretary of State, with feelings 
of indignation and sincere sorrow. We feel 
assured that throughout the civilized world there 
can be but the one sentiment of horror at so re- 
volting a crime, and, in common with the rest 
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of our fellow-countrymen, we desire to express 
our deep sympathy with the people of the United 
States under this great national calamity.” 


Mr. Alexander Parker proposed, and 
Professor Cairnes seconded, the next reso- 
lution, as follows: 


‘* That while we scarcely venture to hope that 
any words of ours can avail to alleviate grief so 
profound, yet we cannot forbear expressing our 
heartfelt condolence with the widow and family 
of the late President, and our trust that they 
may be sustained by a merciful Providence under 
their sad and mournful bereavement.” 


Sir Robert Kane proposed, and Alder- 
man Dillon seconded, the next resolution, 
as follows : 


‘“‘That the foregoing resolution be signed by 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Secre- 
taries of this meeting on behalf of the citizens of 
Dublin; and that they be this day forwarded to 
Washington for presentation, and that copies of 
the same be sent to the United-States’ Minister 
in London, informing him that we have sent 
them direct, in order to go forward by the pre- 
sent mail.” 


A meeting of the working classes had 
been announced to take place on the even- 
ing of the 28th, in the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, for the purpose of congratulating the 
Federals on the surrender of Lee, and on 
the virtual termination of the war; but 
while the promoters were deliberating on 
the form their congratulations should take, 
there came the terrible news of the assasi- 
nation of the President. It was then re- 
solved to convert the meeting into one for 
expressing condolence and sympathy. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Isaac Varian. 
A series of resolutions was adopted to the 
effect : 

‘‘ That the scheme of assassination concocted 
by a gang of dastardly conspirators, and par- 
tially carried into execution on the evening of 
the 14th inst. by the treacherous murder of 
Abraham Lincoln, America’s best and greatest 
President since the days of Washington, excites 
our horror and indignation, and calls loudly for 
the execration of mankind. That, while express- 
ing our abhorrence of the foul deed by which the 
cause of human liberty has lost one of its purest 
and best defenders, we confidently cherish the 
belief that the perpetration of a crime so horrible 
can have no other effect than to hasten the re- 
storation of the Union, the extinction of Slavery, 
and the establishment of a solid and durable 
peace. That the Chairman, the Secretary, and 
the proposers and seconders of the resolutions 
do form a Committee to prepare an address to 
the people of the United States, to be adopted 
at a mass meeting of the people of Dublin, for 
which the Committee shall make preparation.” 


GLASGOW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


On Friday afternoon, the 29th, a special 
meeting of the directors and members of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Glasgow was 
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held for the purpose of enabling them to 
give expression to their feelings regarding 
the assassination of President Lincoln. 
Mr. John M‘Ewen in the chair. The fol- 
lowing resolution was submitted, as em- 
bodying the sentiments of those present : 


“That this Chamber desire to record their 
utter abhorrence and detestation of the crime by 
which the United States have been so suddenly 
deprived of the services of their President, 
Abraham Lincoln. The Chamber beg to ex- 
press their sincere sympathy with the people of 
the United States on so trying an occasion, and 
trust that this sad event may be so overruled as 
not to be prejudicial to the continued prosperity 
of the United States, and the best interests of 
the nation.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

At the moment of going to press we have 
intelligence of other public demonstrations 
having been held in various other parts of 
the country, all of the same character, 
and many of them attended by persons of 
high local position and influence. 


LONDON DEMONSTRATIONS, 


A meeting of Americans in London, con- 
vened by Fernando Wood, one of the late 
Mr. Lincoln’s political opponents, was held 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, at noon on the 
27th, when, after a protracted discussion, 
it was unanimously resolved to request the 
Hon. C. F. Adams to convene a more gene- 
ral meeting, with a view to afford an op- 
portunity to all Americans resident in the 
metropolis to give expression to their sen- 
timents. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion, Mr. Adams convoked a meeting, for 
Monday the Ist current, to be held at St, 
James’s Hall, at three p.m. 


THE MEETING. 


The hour named for the commencement 
of the meeting was three o’clock, but some 
time before half-past two o’clock the pas- 
sages leading to the hall were crowded by 
persons of both sexes, anxious to get good 
places. The hall was draped with black, 
as on the occasion of the meeting of the 
Emancipation Society on Saturday night, 
the front of the galleries, organ-loft, &c., 
being nearly so covered. The American 
flag, in mourning, was suspended from the 
front of the top gallery, and beneath were 
a civic crown and the letter ““L.” The 
vast majority of the assemblage was attired 
in mourning. Amongst those present on 
the platform were: Mr. George J. Abbott, 
Consul for the United States for the Shef- 
field and Bradford district; Mr. Alonso 
Grant (cousin of General Grant); Henry 
Bergh, Secretary of Legation at St. Peters- 
burgh ; Dr. Frederick Robinson, Dr.Charles 
R. Nicholl, Lord Houghton, Alderman Salo- 
mons, M.P.; Silas Field, Mr. Cyrus W. 
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Field, Mr. Osgood Field, Judge Winter, 
Mr. Edward Thornton, Mr. John B. Ste- 
henson, Mr. H. T. Parker, Mr. C. F. 
Dennett, Mr. E. C. D. Fisher, United- 
States’ Sanitary Commissioner; the Rev. 
Crammond Kennedy, Mr. Mason Jones, 
Mr. C. M. Lampton, Mr. J. 8S. Morgan, 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, Mr. Moran, United 
States Secretary of Legation ; Henry Bergh, 
Secretary to the Paris Legation; Dr. B. 
Howard, late of the United-States’ Army ; 
Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P.; Mr. R. Hunting, 
Dr. Ballard, Mr. Levi Coffin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. Stafford Allen, Mr. Nunn, De- 
puty-Consul, United States, London; Dr. 
Charles R. Nicoll, Dr. Frederick Robin- 
son, Scots Fusileer Guards; Rev. D. Storrs, 
the Hon. Freeman H. Wise, United States 
Consul; Mr. Peach, Mr. Massey, Mr. Phil- 
lips, Wisconsin; Mr. Westerton, Mr. John 
H. Goodnow, United-States’ Consul at Con- 
stantinople; Gerard Ralston, of Philadel- 
phia, Consul-General of Liberia; Cap- 
tain Richardson, San Francisco; James 
M‘Henry, Esq. ; Mr. H. Brough, Dr. Black, 
Mr. James Beal, Marshall Woody, Captain 
Tomkin, Gilead A. Smith, General Tom 
Thumb, Mrs. Tom Thumb, Commodore 
Nutt, Miss Minnie Warren, and T. B. 
Hubbell. 

The Chairman having pronounced an 
admirable eulogy upon the late President 
of the United States, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 


Moved by the Hon. M. Moore (United- 
States’ Consul in London), and seconded 
by Mr. C. M. Tampson : 


Ist. ‘‘That we have heard with the greatest 
indignation, and the most profound sorrow, of 
the assassination which has deprived our country 
of its beloved chief magistrate, as well as of the 
audacious assault which has greatly perilled the 
lives of the Secretary and the Assistant-Secre- 
tary of State; and that we regard the taking of 
the life of our chief executive officer while our 
country is passing through unparalleled trials, 
after all loyal Americans had learned to love 
him, and with good men all the world over to 
confide in him, and so much of national and 
individual welfare and happiness depended on 
his existence, as the great crime of the nineteenth 
century, memorable in its atrccity, and entailing 
on its perpetrator the execration of mankind.” 


Moved by Mr. Henry Bergh, seconded 
by Mr. J. 8S. Morgan: 


2nd. That we tender to Mrs. Lincoln our 
heartfelt sympathy and expressions of condolence 
in the great affliction that she and her family 
and the nation have sustained.” 


Moved by Dr. Black, of Kentucky, se- 
conded by Mr. H. T. Parker: 


‘3rd. That in the long public career of 
Andrew Jolinson, now President of the United 
States, the early and pre-eminent sacrifices he 
made from his devotion to the cause of the Union, 
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and his pledges to maintain the great principles 
of human liberty, we have every assurance that 
he will faithfully prosecute to its final success 
the wise, humane, and statesmanlike domestic 
and foreign policy of President Lincoln.” 


Moved by Mr. Russell Sturgis, seconded 
by Mr. Charles Fisher : 


“4th. That, as loyal Americans, we have wit- 
nessed with peculiar pleasure the expressions of 
indignation and sorrow throughout Great Britain 
at the assassination of President Lincoln, and 
the cordial and hearty sympathy which has been 
extended by the people of this realm to the Go- 
vernment and people of the United States in 
this great bereavement and public calamity.” 


The Chairman submitted the next reso- 
lution : 

**That copies of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
and to Mrs. Lincoln,” 
which were at once adopted. 


Mr. Cyrus Field moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Adams for his presence at the meet- 
ing, and for the excellent address which he 
had delivered. 

The proposition was carried with loud 
cheers. 

His Excellency briefly expressed his obli- 
gations, and the meeting separated. 


LONDON EMANCIPATION SOCIETY. 


The London Emancipation Society had 
already convened, on Saturday evening, 
the 29th ult., a public meeting to be held 
in St. James’s Hall. At six o’clock large 
crowds had assembled at the various en- 
trances to the hall, and long before the 
hour announced for the commencement of 
the proceedings, the spacious edifice was 
densely packed in every part, multitades 
being unable to obtain admission. The 
hall presented a singularly effective though 
sombre appearance. In harmony with the 
solemn character of the occasion, the front 
of the balconies was draped with black 
cloth, bordered with white lace and fes- 
tooned with cord of the same hue. Glanc- 
ing upwards, the eye rested upon the bright 
colours of three American flags grouped 
together, their drooping folds looped with 
crape, the staves of the wand-bearers being 
tipped with the same material. The effect 
was admirable, especially when the vast 
assemblage which met to lionour the me- 
mory of Mr. Lincoln had occupied not 
only every seat but every inch of standing- 
room, and, at its extremities, appeared to be 
lost in the shadow of the funereal emblems. 
Precisely at seven o'clock William Evans, 
Esq., the President of the Emancipation 
Society, took the chair. He was accom- 
panied by a large number of influential 
gentlemen, whose appearance on the plat- 
form, as well as his own, was greeted with 
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long-continued plaudits. The proceedings 
throughout were characterized by an inten- 
sity of feeling impossible to describe, and 
by a manifestation of enthusiasm which 
has rarely been paralleled, and never sur- 
passed. Every allusion to the name, the 
character, or the services of the martyred 
President provoked cheers as sympathetic 
as they were hearty and unanimous. Only 
once was the name of Jefferson Davis men- 
tioned, and the shouts of execration which 
followed were an unmistakable indication 
of the temper of the meeting. The names 
of President Andrew Johnson and of Gene- 
rals Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan were 
received with a tempest of applause, only 
equalled by the hearty enthusiasm that 
succeeded every reference to the abolition 
of Slavery. The platform and the adjacent 
seats below were graced with the presence 
of many ladies, many of whom were in 
mourning. The chairman was supported 
by the following gentlemen: Mr. W. E. 
Forster, M.P.; Mr. James Stansfeld, 
M.P.; Mr. W. E. Baxter, M.P.; Mr. P. 
A. Taylor, M.P.; Mr. James White, M.P.; 
Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P.; Mr. T. Barnes, 
M.P.; Mr. G. Hadfield, M.P.; Mr. E. 
Baines, M.P.; the Hon, Arthur Kinnaird, 
M.P.; Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P.; Mr. E. 
A. Leatham, M.P.; Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P.; 
Mr. J. Caird, M.P.; Mr. Crum-Ewing, 
M.P.; Mr. H. Grenfell, M.P. ; Mr. Charles 
Shaw Lefevre, M.P.; the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley, Mr. Vernon Harcourt (‘ Histo- 
ricus”), Professor Henry Fawcett, Profes- 
sor F. W. Newman, M. Victor Schoelcher, 
the Rev. Newman Hall, Dr. Thomas Hodg- 
kin, Mr. Edmond Beales, Mr. J. M. Lud- 
low, the Rev. J. C. Galloway, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Parry, Colonel Howe, of New York; 
Mr. B. Moran, Secretary of the American 
Legation; the Hon. F. H. Morse, Ameri- 
can Consul in London; Judge Winter, of 
Georgia; Mr. M. D. Conway, of Virginia ; 
Mr. L. Sterne, of New York; Dr. Cleve- 
land, Connecticut; Dr. Bliss, American 
Bible Society; Major Evans Bell (Madras 
Army), the Rev. T. Jones, Mr. Neill 
(Messrs. Neill, Brothers and Co.), the Rev. 
R. Everest, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of New 
York; and Messrs. A. H. Dymond, H. J. 
Slack, Morgan, Borthwick, J. McHenry, 
F. W. Chesson, R. Moore, Frank H. Evans, 
George Newman, John Gorrie, J. B. Lang- 
ley, L. A. Chamerovzow, James Beal, John 
Cunnington, 8. Pope (barrister-at-law), 
Mason Jones, John Noble, jun. ; R. Hart- 
ley, Manchester, J. H. Raper, G. J. Holy- 
oak, W. Shaen, R. C. Fisher, J. Williams 
(barrister-at-law), J. Harry Palmer (bar- 
rister), Hunting, New York ; George Dorn- 
busch, G. M. Murphy, J. Kenny, 'l’. Beggs, 
Marsden, John E. Fuller, Boston; F. M. 
Edge, T. Roberts, Edward Dicey, J, R. 
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Taylor, William Farmer, C. D. Collet, and 
many others. 

Our limited space precludes our giving 
even an abstract of the addresses which 
were delivered, but the following gentle- 
men moved, seconded, and supported the 
resolutions: Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P. 
(Bradford); Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P. (Lei- 
cester); Mr. Leatham, M.P. (Huddersfield); 
Mr. Stansfeld, M.P. (Halifax); Mr. T. B. 
Potter, Chairman of the Manchester Union 
and Emancipation Society, M.P. (Roch- 
dale); Mr. W, E. Baxter, M.P. (Montrose) ; 
the Hon. Lyulph Stanley (son of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley); Professor Fawcett 
(Chairman of Political Economy, Cam- 
bridge) ; Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. (Read- 
ing); Mr. Caird, M.P. (Stirling) ; Mr. Gren- 
fell, M.P. (Stoke); Mr. Crum-Ewing, M.P. 

aisley) ; the Rev. Newman Hall, and Mr. 

on Jones. Mr. Edmund Beales moved 

a vote of thanks to Mr. Evans—whose 

a was temporarily occupied by the 

on. A. Kinnaird, which vote was seconded 

by Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of New York. 
The following were the resolutions : 


ist. “That this meeting desires to give utterance 
to the feelings of grief and horror with which it 
has heard of the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, and the murderous attack upon Mr. Se- 
ward, and to convey to Mrs. Lincoln and to the 
United-States’ Government and people an ex- 
pression of its profound sympathy and heartfelt 
condolence.” 


2nd. “ That this meeting desires also to express 
the entire confidence which it feels in the deter- 
mination and the power of the Government and 
= of the United States to carry out to the 

1 the policy of which Abraham Lincoln's Pre- 
sidential career was the embodiment, and to 
establish free institutions throughout the whole 
of the American Republic.” 


“That copies of the foregoing resolutions be 
placed in the hands of the Hon. C. F. Adams, 
the American Minister, for transmission to His 
Excellency the President of the United States, 
Mrs. Lincoln, and the Hon. W. H. Seward.” 


The meeting also adopted an address 
from the Ladies’ Emancipation Society to 
Mrs, Lincoln, which was read by the Chair- 
man. 


FOREIGN SYMPATHY EXPRESSED. 


France.—On receiving the news of the 
assassination of President Lincoln and the 
attempt upon the life of Mr. Seward, the Em- 
peror deputed an aide-de-camp to call upon 
the Minister of the United States to request 
him to convey to President Johnson the 
expression of the profound affliction and 
horror with which these odious crimes have 
inspired the Emperor. 

he French press has been unanimous in 
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its condemnation of this awful assassina- 
tion, and in its expressions of sympathy 
with the American people. 

Vienna.—The Government has expressed 
to the American Minister, and to the United- 
States’ Government, through the Austrian 
representative at Washington, its deep sym- 
pathy with the American people on ac- 
count of the late abominable assassination 
of President Lincoln. Austria also hopes 
that that event will not prove detrimental 
to the re-establishment of peace, and to 
friendly relations with foreign Powers. 

On the proposal of Dr. Berger, the Lower 
House of the Reichsrath unanimously voted 
an address. to the American people, ex- 
pressing their sympathy on account of the 
assassination of President Lincoln, and 
their good wishes for the cause of the 
United States. 

Russ1a.—The Journal de St. Petershourg 
publishes a semi-official article, expressing 
sympathy with the American people on ac- 
count of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, 
and hoping that Mr. Johnson will prove 
himself to be a worthy successor of the de- 
ceased President. 

SwiTZERLAND. —The Federal Council has 
forwarded an address of condolence to the 
American people and to the families of Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Seward. 

Sparn. — The Noticias (Madrid) an- 
nounces that the Council of Ministers 
have decided upon expressing to the 
United-States’ Government the feeling of 
horror produced in Spain by the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln, and the attempt 
upon the life of Mr. Seward. 

Iraty. — The Chamber of Deputies 
(Turin) will be draped with black for three 
days, in mourning for President Lincoln. 
In consequence of a motion made by the 
Minister of Finance, and supported by 
several deputies, the Chamber will send 
an Address to the American Congress, ex- 
pressing the grief of the country and the 
House at the assassination of the Presi- 
dent. 








THE FREEDMENS’ COLUMN. 


(From the Correspondent of the Morning 
Star.) 


‘‘ New Berne, North Carolina, 11th Marcli. 

‘*T visited this camp to day, and of 10,000 
free negroes in and adjacent to New Berne, 
nearly 4000 are located in this camp. There 
are avenues and cross streets, and it should be 
said of them, that while the Northern Govern- 
ment has had to provide shelter and houses for 
thousands of the poor whites, the freedmen, as 
in this camp, have everywhere raised their dwell- 
ings with their own diligent hands. Of the 
10,000 coloured freedmen in this locality, the 
Government have to provide rations for nearly 
3000, All the able-bodied are at work, and 
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command gool wages Still there are cases of 
heartrending destitution. Hundreds are coming 
in every day. I conversed with a group of men 
and women this morning, who arrived yesterday. 
They had travelled sixty miles from the interior, 
and were weary and foot-sore. They obtained 
food yesterday, but had not broken their fast 
when I spoke to them to-day. Still there was a 
subdued content, and there was a hopefulness 
as to the future. I could have spent a little 
fortune in giving temporary aid to many that I 
have met. In this camp there are a number of 
school-houses, rudely indeed extemporized, but 
furnished with efficient and cheerful teachers. 
These teachers are nearly all ladies, and have 
come from the North. They constitute a noble 
band, and occupy the social position which they 
deserve. They have to endure what would be 
regarded by us as great privations. Their pay 
is small, but their honour is great: they are 
rendering unspeakable service to the common- 
wealth. 

“‘ There are two great agencies at work in this 
State of North Carolina—the bureau for negro 
affairs, the superintendent of which, Captain 
Horace James, is exerting himself with an intel- 
ligence, discrimination, and zeal which could 
not be exceeded; and the late agent of the 
Sanitary Commission, Dr. Page, who is now 
retained by the Government to look especially 
after the poor Southern whites. Under the 
direction of Dr. Page, in New Berne and Beau- 
fort, more than 2000 of the poor fugitive white 
population receive rations. ‘Lhese, as the rule, 
are a thriftless people, and, as I mentioned 
before, the Government has not only to find food, 
but also to provide shelter. They have been 
used to but little work. ‘Too proud and idle to 
cultivate this fertile soil, living in the pine wood, 
they have supplied their scanty wants for three 
months in the year by cutting what are termed 
‘boxes’ in the pine trees, and collecting the 
venous turpentine; three months or more they 
would live in idleness, and three or four months 
would catch the fish which abound in the vast 
sounds and rivers of this southern country. 
Last year the negroes from the camp to which 
I have called your attention above, were bring- 
ing quantities of vegetables into town for sale 
all the season. ‘The whites raised none; but 
from the gift of charity bought of the negroes. 
Yet the soil would richly reward them for their 
toil. Dr. Page told me to-day that, on a lot 
of between seven and eight acres of land, last 
year he had raised between 7000 and 8000 
dollars’ worth of vegetables. It was a great 
boon to the army and navy. On one day he 
sent 1800 fresh-gathered water melons to two 
regiments of soldiers. Cabbages and collards, a 
kind of perennial cabbage, grow in abundance. 
Potatoes, sweet, and also Irish, as our usual 
root is termed here, are raised with the greatest 
facility. Swarms of negroes are still coming in. 
I have conversed with them, and am surprised 
at their simple intelligence and endurance. One 
said to a friend of mine: *‘ Me and my brother, 
we was de fust two ones started, and we kept 
enforcing and enforcing till we got dish here 
heap dat we made a right smart weakness in de 
Confederat.” Poor creatures, they need help— 
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all the help that human beings can possibly 
need. Sad as are the recitals connected with 
the new comers, the progress of those who have 
been long in the land of liberty is most en- 
couraging. I will mention a few facts in con« 
nection with the State of North Carolina. The 
free coloured people living in this State, within 
the Federal lines, amount to 17,307. Of these, 
the localities in which they live are the follow- 
ing: In New Berne, 10,782; in Beaufort, 
3,245; in Plymouth, 94; in Roanoke Island, 
3,091; on Hatteras Banks, 95. If land had 
been accessible on which to settle the negroes, 
it would not have been necessary to huddle 
them together in the fortified towns and tempo- 
rary camps. But no alternative was left to the 
Northern Government. Some of the more fears 
less among the freedmen did venture to hire 
tracts of land a short distance out of the towns, 
on the ‘ debateable territory’ between the Union 
lines and the rebel foe. They attempted the 
culture of cotton and corn, and the making of 
turpentine; but it was done at the risk of cap- 
ture, and, in some instances, the venturesome 
experiment cost the poor fellows their liberty, in 
others their lives. Notwithstanding these dis- 
couragements, it is a marvel how many coloured 
men have been engaged in agriculture and tur- 
pentine farming upon lands leased by the Go- 
vernment. It appears from the record of the 
special agent of the Treasury, that a majority of 
the leases granted by him have been taken by 
coloured persons. These grants have varied 
from a single acre to a whole plantation. The 
negroes prefer turpentine farming to the raising 
of cotton, as less capital is required, and the 
cash returns are quicker. The trees, after being 
‘boxed,’ begin to produce turpentine imme- 
diately, and the boxes can be dipped four or five 
times in the season. The product of the first 
dipping being collected in barrels, and sent to 
market before midsummer, it is not necessary, 
as in other farming, to wait until autumn before 
realizing any gains by the operation. The freed- 
men have hired from the Treasury agent from 
3000 to 10,000 trees apiece. One plantation 
near * Havelock,’ leased by a coloured man, con- 
tains 120,000 trees, and not less than 125 
coloured hands were employed upon it, at wages 
varying from fifteen to thirty-five dollars per 
month. 

«On the Ball Plantation near this city about 
fifteen negroes were given employment in raising 
cotton. Upon all these plantations the results 
were favourable, and the crops were gathered 
and sent to market in safety. Two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars were paid during the 
last year to coloured employés upon these cotton 
and turpentine plantations, in cash, clothing, food, 
and household supplies. More than 1200 la- 
bourers were thus employed, ministering by their 
labours to not less than 5000 coloured people. 
When this process can be carried on in extenso 
the ‘ negro question’ need give my friend Pro- 
fessor Leoni Levi in particular, and political 
economists in general, no further perplexity. 
There is more land lying waste in Eastern North 
Carolina than is needed to support, in indepen- 
dence and comfort, ten times the negro population 
now within the Union lines. The rations given 
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to dependents, both white and negroes, are all 
the same. It consists of the following items : 
10 oz. of pork or bacon or 1 1b. of fresh or salt 
beef, and 1 lb. of corn meal, five times a week ; 
also 1 Ib. of flour or soft bread, or 12 0z. of hard 
bread, twice a week; also 101b. of beans, peas, 
or hominy, 81lb. sugar, 2 quarts vinegar, 8 0z, 
of candle, 2 1b. soap, 2b. salt, and 15]b. of pota- 
toes, when practicable, to every 100 rations. 
To women and children 10 1b. of coffee (rye) or 
150z. of tea are given to every 100 rations. 
Three salt herrings, or an equivalent of salt cod, 
are given to each 10 rations that I saw weighed 
out yesterday. At Roanoke Island ten days’ 
ratious are given out at atime. I carefully in- 
spected the food and found it to be as good as 
any I have seen on this side of the Atlantic. In 
this town of New Berne, within the rude triangle 
formed by the rivers Neuse and Trent on two 
sides and the Union line of fortifications on the 
other, there are at the present time nearly 7000 
coloured people. In 1860 the town contained 
5482 inhabitants, white and coloured. Nearly 
the whole of the white population abandoned the 
place before the Union army entered it. The 
most valuable, active, and useful of the slaves 
were compelled to accompany their masters. The 
coloured men now in New Berne proper are all 
a Others are constantly added, 
and among them many mechanics and skilled 
labourers, so that New Berne has now a good 
supply of tradesmen in nearly all the different 
branches essential {o social prosperity. Captain 
Horace James informs me, that in order to 
obtain some facts upon which he might estimate 
the amount of earnings to the free and freed 
coloured men, he posted a hand-bill in New 
Berne, requesting such coloured persons as were 
not employed by Government, but were pursuing 
some trade, profession, or calling on their own 
account, to report at his office the amount of 
their incomes or earnings during 1864. The re- 
sult will interest the triends of the negro and 
vindicate his ability to support himself. ‘Three 
hundred and five persons, nearly all males, made 
returns in response to his request, reporting a 
gross amount of 151,562 dols. Of these, the 
number reporting from 500 dols. to 1000 dols. 
income was 110. ‘Ihe number reporting upwards 
of 1000 dol. income was 18. The number reporting 
upwards of 2000 dols. income was 4; and thenum- 
ber reporting upwards of 3000 dols. income was 2. 
The largest income reported was 3150 dols., and 
this was derived from the turpentine business, 
as indeed were most of the larger incomes re- 
ported. These turpentine incomes varied from 
300Jols. to more than 3000 dols. The average 
of all the incomes reported is 496 dols. 92 c, 
a trifle short of 500 dols. The average income 
reported by the barbers is 675 dols.; that of the 
blacksmiths is 468 dols.; that of the masons, 
402 dols.; that of the carpenters, 510 dols. ; 
chat of the grocers, 673 dols.; that of the coopers, 
418 do!s.; and that of the turpentine farmers, 
446 do's. I present these facts for the conside- 
ration ¢* your readers as the earliest fruitage cf 
freedow:.”’ 
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(From a letter of Hugh L. Bond's, to the Editor 
of ** Friends’ Review, dated Baltimore, 23th 
January, 1865 ) 


‘There must be nearly 50,000 coloured people 
in Baltimore, constituting one-fifth of the popu- 
lation. 

* There are in the almshouse of the city 840 
persons. One hundred and sixty-seven of them 
are coloured people. 

Whole number of persons. . 840 
White males . ° : . 325 
White females. ‘ . . 348 
Black males : ° ° . 63 
Black females. : ° . 104 

‘There are at present confined in the city 
jail, for being crunk and disorderly, disturbing 
the peace, and such misdemeanors. 

White men . . ° . . 1 
White women. , ‘ .- 
Coloured men . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 
Coloured women . , eine 


Total ° . 42 
** And for vagrancy, i.e. under our law walk- 
ing about without visible means of support, beg- 


ging, &c. 
White men . ; : 7 
White women ‘ - a 
Negroes .  . — ® 0 


Total ; a 

**Tt must be recollected, also, that the white 
population enjoys the benefit of numerous side 
drains—if I may so term them—houses of re- 
fuge, orphans’ asylum, rosin:s, &c., which re- 
lieve the almshouse and jail of some of their 
inmates, which the coloured people are not 
blessed with. 

**The whole number of arrests made by the 
police of Baltimore for all causes during the 
week, ending January 21st, werc— 

White males tle Sel ee 
White females. ; : - 12 
Coloured males . .  . ee 
Coloured females . , ‘ a 


Total ‘ . 88 
“ These statistics, furnished me by authority, 
shew that, as a class, the freed people of Balti- 
more, at least, are not a whit more vicious, idle, 
or destitute than the white people.” 


(From the Correspondent of the ‘** American 
Methodist.” 


«We have lately conversed with persons from 
the lower counties of Maryland, where most of 
the slaves were owned. The fears which haunted 
the people before emancipation was effected, that 
labour would be scarce, have turned out to be 
more than groundless. Hands are both more 
abundant and more efficient than before. The 
freedmen seem eager to labour, and do their 
work better than ever. Their former masters 
consider them cheaper as freemen than as slaves. 
So much for the slanders heaped upon these poor 
and oppressed people.” 
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